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THE PREMIER AT THE GUILDHALL. 


THE fable of the mountain and the mouse has 
rarely received a more conspicuous illustration 
than in the contrast between rumour and reality 
last Monday even'nz. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
contempt for Parliamentary government has 
always been associat«d with a disposition to 
rest personal power directly on the plaudits of 
the mob. It was not therefore unnatural to 
suppose that, as the mystery of Minieterial 
action in Turkey, and the cessation of news 
from Afghanistan, together with alleged Rus- 
sian negotiations, had worked up public curiosity 
to a considerable extent, the master of theatrical 
statesmanship would at least have made a show 
of taking the public into his confidence. Indeed, 
curiosity has given symptoms lately of im- 
patience and even of irritation. And it might 
reasonably have been presumed that Lord 
Beaconsfield would at least have thrown out 
some grand phrases to flatter his audience with 
the appearance of a revelation. But there was 
absolutely nothing of the kind. Whatever be 
the cause of the tameness of the speech—and 
the real explanation is probably to be found in 
contemptuous indifference together with mental 
weariness—certain it is that the whole public, 
except those blessed ones who expect nothing, 
were egregiously disappointed. 

Congratulations on the apparent revival of 
trade and reasons for believing it to be genuine, 
occupied a considerable portion of the time. This 
is a subject on which the speaker might safely 
calculate on the sympathies of his audience. 
The only amusing thing about it was the as- 
sumption that keen prosaic men of business 
would feel comforted by the authoritative assu- 
rances of a consummate artist in romantifica- 


tion. “Tropical produce” and silver were 


dwelt upon with natural fondness by the author 
of “* Alroy” and “‘ Lothair.’’ But the clinching 
fact in the evidence for the revival of trade was 
found in the activity of ‘‘chemicals.” There 
is no doubt truth in the view that an increase 


in the demand for chemicals may indicate an 


expectation of a revival in the manufacturing 
trades which use such things. But then ‘‘ chemi- 
cals” is a very yague term, and includes 
& great variety of products that have 
no bearing on other manufactures, but 
are used up for agriculture and methods of 
Sanitation. Both the looseness of the argu- 
ment and the whimsicality of the arrangement 
of thought are characteristic of the speaker. 
ly means of a contrast between the patience of 
England and the impatience of Ireland under 
commercial depression, the master of our 
destinies introduced a yery scanty reference to 
the unsatisfactory state of things in the sister 


island. When he reminded 
the sympathy of England 
assumed a very substantial 
probably intended a _ broad 
case of necessity the IrisMmCburch sur- 
plus would find an apprdiiate applica- 
tion. If that application should be generous 
enough to remove the money \ from \any 
danger of sectarian uses, the dia&tress \ of 
Ireland will once more become a compelling 


hearers that 
has generally 
bodiment,” he 
hint \ that in 


29| cause of the adoption of sound principles by 


the Imperial Government. Foreign and\cofdnial 
affairs were afterwards referred fo, not so\much 
with a triumphant as with an indifferent air, as 
though no adverse criticism worthy of notice 
had ever been uttered. Could we be sure that 
the speaker meant what he said, the hint given 
to ‘our colonial fellow-subjects in South 


Africa’ that henceforward they must do their\ 
fighting for themselves would be the most valu. 


able indication of policy contained in the speech 
And then when the voice, listened to by the 
whole world, had reached the high theme of 
‘‘imperium et libertas,” and seemed about to 
become oracular, it suddenly condescended to 
civic jocularity, and subsided into a toast to the 
Lord Mayor. 

In some aspects this commonplace. after- 
dinner speech is simply astounding; and if Lord 
Beaconsfield were fortunately a less familiar 
character, would universally be felt so. When 
last Lord Beaconsfield addressed a civic audience 
his tone had less of scornful indifference to criti- 
cism, and more of noisy boastfulness. Since 
then his magniloquence has cos this country 
dear. For the lives that have been lost 
in Afghanistan and South Africa, for the 
tremendous liabilities that threaten us in 
Armenia, for tho growing deficit and 
fiscal uncertainties. that hamper \returning 
trade, he first and supremely is \ respon- 
sible. Whether such a responsibility has been 
assumed necessarily in the discharge of patriotic 
duty, or whether it has been incurred \reck- 
lessly, at any rate it is very heavy. And it 
might well be expected that the man upon 
whom it presses would show a serious feeling of 
the position. Instead of that we have a jaunty 


air of cool indifference, and an easy manipula- 


tion of the arts of rhetoric, which to our minds 
present almost a miracle of effrontery. Last 
year we were promised a scientific frontier for 
India, which was to be established in spite of 
all the evil prophecies proclaimed by the most 
eminent Indian statesmen. All that they pre- 
dicted has taken place. Our envoy to Cabul 
has been murdered, his suite massacred. Two 
revolutions have occurred in Afghanistan; the 
whole of that country is brought into chaotic 
anarchy; and our own Guvernment are at their 
wits’ end to know whether they should advance 
or recede. Why did not Lord Beaconsfield tell 
us what the scientific frontier is now to be, or 
what prospect there is of putting a suitable tool 
in the Ameer’s place, or how our position at 
Cabul is hereafter to be maintained? There is 
only one reason—that he did not himself know, 
and could not even conjure up a plausible fiction. 
But the prodigious audacity of the man never 
fails him even when invention is paralysed. 
‘These operatiovs, my Lord Mayor,” he siid, 
speaking of the Afghan jiasco as sketched last 
year, ‘‘ these operatious have mot with signal 
success!”’ All we know is that every ces of 
failure ever predicted has been realised. Lut 
the dispersion of a few demoralised barbarians 
is treated as though it were all the triumph 
this mighty empire had a right to expect. 
‘‘The supremacy of our arms has been yindi- 
cated.” For ourselyes we hold our country too 


high to be proud of such a victory; and the fact 
that there was no hint of a dissolution looks as 
if Lord Beaconsfield believed that there were a 
good many of our opinion. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


THE meetings convened by the Liberation 
Society in Scotland last week, and reported 
elsewhere, were held at a somewhat critical 
period in the history of the Scottish disestab- 
lishment moyement. From the time the 
Patronage Act was brought in by the present 
Government until quite a recent date, that 
movement has progressed without a check. 
The passing of that Act marked one stage, Lord 
Hartington’s visit to Scotland asecond, and the 
bye-elections which have since taken place a 
third. Then came the preparations for the 
general election; which, in the natural order of 


.\|\things, might have been expected to intensify 
existing feeling, and to give it the most prac- 


tical direction possible. 


\ And so it would unquestionably have done, 


but\ for the fact, that Scotch Liberals are 
just now anxious above all things to oust the 
present Government from office, and that they 
also wish to inflict a crushing blow upon Scot- 
tish Toryism, These are objects which lie 
close at. hand; whereas the disestablishment 
of the Scotch Church, even if not remote, 
cannot be immediate, and, moreover, it 
is contended, may be advanced, and not 
hindered, by temporarily throwing all the force 
of Liberalism into the political, rather than the 
ecclesiastical scale. Hence the cry for ‘* Liberal 
union”’ has been raised, and reiterated, with 
almost passionate earnestness, and the advocates 
of disestablishment haye been urged to waive 
for a time their special claims, and to refrain 
from everything calculated to imperil Liberal 
unity, or to diminish the splendour of an anti- 
cipated Liberal triumph. 

There was much to be said on behalf of such 
a policy, and had it been adopted \in good faith 
on both sides, and had those who favoured it 
displayed something like a spirit of reciprocity, 
it might have been pursued without serio.s 
harm, if not with highly advantageous results. 


But the letters and speeches of \the Liberal. 


manager-in-chief in Scotland—Mr. \Adam— 
havea produced theimpression that be was trying 
to take all force out of Lord. Hartington’s 
declaration, and to neutralise its effect, by pre- 
venting that very expression of opinion which 
his lurdship practically invited. The choice of 
candidates has, in some cases, suggested the 
suspicion that, not the best men were being put 
forward, but the men who would please—or not 
displease—the smallest portion of the Liberal 
party, viz., the Liberal members of the Ista- 
blishment. That, of course, has occa- 
sioved embarrassment to the majority of 
of the Liberals in the constituencies which 
have been thus badly served; and the embar- 
rassment has shown itself in the avoidance of 
that plain speaking on ecclesiastical questions 
which would have been quite easy in cases 
where the candidates were men of a more satis- 
factory type. liven whore thore has besa no 

plausible reason for silence, it has been toa 


large extent maintained; simply from a vague 


feeling that silence and inaction in relation to 
the burning question -of disestablishment were 
demanded by party loyalty, or would, at any 
rate, be agreeable to party managers. 

The proceedings at the recent meetings, and 
other facts within our knowledge, lead us to 
believe that, if any mistake has been mado in 
this matter by the party of disestablishment in 
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Scotland, !it will speedily be corrected. Not 
that there is likely to be any outbreak of a 
spirit of disunion, nor any abatement of the 
determination to defeat Toryism, and to destroy 
the Government, at the coming election. These 
two things will be done, so far as Scottish 
Liberalism are concerned; but something else 
will be added. For the conviction is now 
beginning to prevail that Scotch disestablishers 
need not efface themselyes because they are 
also Liberalse—that it is not necessary for them 
to hold their peace about the evils of an Eata- 
blishment, because they have to denounce the 
foreign policy of the Government—that, as a 
general election takes place in order that the 
mind of a people may be expressed, it is irra- 
tional to endeavour to force out of sight a 
question which everybody knows to be in Scot- 
land the foremost domestic topic of the time. 


These appear to us to be the practical con- 


clusions arrived at by those who met, either in 
public or in private, last week in Scotland. IJf 
the reader turns to the reports he will find that 
the views of the Scottish Council, the resolu- 
tions, and the speeches of the deputation, of 
Free Churchmen, as well as of ‘“‘ U.P.’s,” and 
also of the members of Parliament who attended, 
were in perfect harmony. Dr. Hutton, whoa 
year ago was thought by some to be ‘‘ extreme,” 
may, in his most able and timely speech, have 
expressed himself with more incisiveness and 
pungency than others, but he was substantially 
in accord with his aseociater, ‘‘ Weare asked,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ to put out the Tories.” 


This is said to be the sum of all duty, and we are 
pleasantly asked to sacrifice disestablishment for a time 
to this. I hold that there is no need to sacrifice any 
interest to this object. (Hear, hear.) We can carry in 
our minds both foreign policy aud disestablishment. 
A statesman who cannot do this can do nothing to the 
present p:rpose. Politicians who can give whole lists 
of questions needing attention can easily add disesta- 
blishment to them. We will put out the Tories in good 
time, but that is not an €nd in itself. It is a means to 
an end, and we cannot sacrifice the end, which is just 
and righteous government al] round, and this cannot be 
in Scotland or in England while a section of the reli- 
gious public, or a section of the people, in the name of 
religion tramples on conscience and monopolises the 
common right and property of citizens. We must have 
justice at home as well as abroad and in Ireland. 


These words will, we believe, find an echo 
throughout Scotland; since they express the 
feelings of a wider circle than that represented 
at the Glasgow Conference. 


The truth is that, while it is true that the 
Scottish Establishment is not felt to be a 
grievance and a burden to the same extent as 
the Establishment on the other side of the 
T'weed, there is a growing desire to bring the 
existing agitation to as speedy an end as pos- 
sible, and in the only practicable way, viz., by 
rooting up the system which has made it 
necessary. Free Churchmen do not, we are 
aware, occupy the same ground as the avowed 
Voluntaries; but their end is the same, and 
they have reasons of their own for wishing to 
hasten the consummation. The Kirk struck 
the first blow, by supporting the Patronage Act, 
and they mean the return blow to be a finish- 
ing stroke. Other sections of Presbyterianism 
have also their special motives for shortening 
the struggle which has commenced. It is the 
great obstacle in the way of Presbyterian union. 
lt has created antagonisms new in Scotland, 
though familiar enough in England, and has 
excited feelings of bitterness which are felt to 
be as painful as they are injurious. If the 
Establishment is doomed, why wait for a 
generation to get it out of the way? is the 
question naturally asked. It has gone over to 
Loryism—why should it be spared in the inte- 
rest of Liberalism? And why give the Liberal 
leaders the chance of alleging that Scotchmen 
are prepared to wait patiently for another 
general election, before accepting the challenge 


of Lord Hartington to make their wishes 
known ? 


If these questions are pressed firmly and 
persistently, and aré accompanied by judicious 
action, the Liberal managers will, we have no 
doubt, have the wisdom to shape their course 
accordingly, There may be risk to be run, but 
there will be less risk in allowing free play to 
the energies and the enthusiasm of the great 
masses of the Liberal party than in repressing 
both, for the sake of conciliating Liberal 


Churchmen, who, after all, may prefer to stand 
by their party rather than by an institution 
the destruction of which they know may be 
delayed, but cannot be averted. 


——— a ~ * 


LAND LAW REFORMERS WITHIN THE 
PALE. 


WHEN any proposed reform of existing insti- 
tutions begins to make its way amongst those 
for whose supposed benefit those institutions 
are upheld, it is rightly considered that we 
have seen the beginning of the end of them. 
For many years able writers and politicians, 
backed by a great consensus of public opinion, 
have been demanding the reform of the laws 
affecting the ownership and transfer of land, 
apparently with little effect. Thesolid phalanx 
of landowners, backed by their still more zealous 
allies, the lawyers, has maintained an almost 
unbroken front against the onslaughts of 
reformers, The laws of entail, settlement, and 
primogeniture have been declared necessary for 
preserving in their influence and dignity 
the noble families of the country ; and although 
the simplification and cheapening of transfer 
have been admitted to be desirable, their 
attainment has been clearly proved to be im- 
possible as long as entail and complicated 
settlements continue to exist. Those who asked 
that the power of settling land on any number 
of lives in being, and the unborn heir of the 
last survivor, and of encumbering the estate in 
the interval, should be taken away from 
the landowner, have been denounced as 
revolutionists, communists, and foes to 
the institution of property. But lately 
we have seen palpable signs of a breaking 
up of the opposition to and prejudice against 
such reformers. Especially since Lord Har- 
tington made his notable speech on Mr. 
Chaplin’s motion for an Agricultural Commis- 
sion, there have been remarkable admissions 
made by large landowners, and their public 
adhesion to the party of progress has for ever 
disposed of the absurd charges brought against 
the pioneers of land law reform. Whatever 
may be said of landless men, great landlords, 
or heirs to great landlords, such as the Duke of 
St. Albans, Earl Cowper, Lord Hartington, 
Tord Carington, the Marquis of Tavistock, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill, cannot be supposed to 
be desirous of trenching upon the rights of pro- 
perty, or of revolutionising our whole system 
of land tenure, after the fashion of the Code 
Napoléon. Everyone will remember Lord 
Hartington’s expression of dissatisfaction with 
the present state of the land laws. We have 
not the Duke of St. Albans’ speech at hand, 
and therefore cannot quote from it. Lord 
Tavistock said, in effect, that he would abolish 
primogeniture, and settlement also, except in 
fayour of widows and younger sons. But the 
most remarkable speeches were those of Earl 
Cowper and Lord Carington. Earl Cowper, 
speaking recently at the annual dinner of an 
agricultural society, his audience being chiefly 
tenant-farmers, said he always felt that it was 
very much to the advantage of the tenant that 
he should have a landlord, not only willing, but 
also able to do his duty, and he admitted that 
there were many landlords in this country who, 
however willing they might be, really could 
not do much. “Very often,” he added, ‘ they 
were tremendously burdened by succeeding to 
an estate which was immensely encumbered; they 
did not really acquire more than 30 per cent, 
of their nominal income; and when they had 
to give back 15 or 10 rer cent. they would have 
to live upon one-half or two-thirds of what they 
had before.” He went on to urge that it would 
be a great advantage if the land laws were 
altered. ‘' Many owners of property,” he said, 
‘‘ were quite willing to sell if they were allowed, 
when they could live comfortably on the rest, 
and do their duty to those under them.” 
noble earl also advocated the simplification of 
transfer. 

A still more remarkable speech was that 
delivered to his tenants the other day by Lord 
Carington on the occasion of his rent audit. 
The speech has been freely criticised, and our 


The» 
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points. It was especially valuable because it 
was the record of Lord Carington’s own 
experience of the evils of limited ownership. 
He showed how the settlement of his estate 
had debarred him, as it had done his father 


‘before him, from doing his duty as a landlord. 


He is the nominal owner of thirty-four square 
miles of land, and yet he has been unable to 
sell any portion without reinvesting the money 
in other land. Some of his critics have declared 
that he might have gone to the Oourt of 
Chancery atid obtained permission to sell somo 
of his land for the purpose of improving the 
rest; also that he might have raised money, 
with the consent of the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners, for improving his estate. But the Court 
of Chancery would have to be satisfied that the 
consent of those interested in the estate had 
been obtained, and that even the unborn heir 
would not be in any way injured by allowing 
the sale; and money borrowed and spent in 
improvements under the sanction of the En- 
closure Commissioners does not remunerate the 
borrower, because the rate of interest is too 
bigb. Applications to Chancery are both trouble- 
some and costly, and it is by no means certain 
that they will be granted. Loans from land 
companies borrowed by limited owners must 
bear interest which secures repayment of the 
prircipal within twenty-five years; conse- 
quently no tenant can fairly he asked to pay 
an increase of rent, in consequence of improve- 
ments made, which would compensate the 
limitedowner. Itisidle to expect that improve- 
ment will go on under such difficulty and risk of 
loss. Well might Lord Carington ask, in refe- 
rence to the laws which render landlords practi- 
cally powerless to do their duty, ‘‘ May theselaws 
not be a positive danger to the country, and one 
of the reasons of the present agricultural dis- 
tress?”’ Lord Randolph Churchill, in scarcely 
less explicit language, has also recently spoken 
out on the abuses of the system of limited 
ownership. 

We have also noticed speeches made by land- 
lords recently which show that the leayen of 
agricultural reform, in other directions than 
that of landownership, is beginning to work 
amongst them. When we find a Conservative 
like Colonel Barne, M.P., declaring in favour 
of making the Agricultural Holdings Act com- 
pulsory, we see that the world is not standing 
still; and Colonel Barne is not alone, though he 
is almost alone, amongst Oonservative land- 
lords. 

No doubt the nearness of the general election 
is a wonderful quickener to the reforming ten- 
dencies—at least, as far as professions go—of 
county members. The Farmers’ Alliance is 
going about the country stirring up the tenants, 
and urging them to send men of their own 
class, or other real representatives of their 
opinions, to Parliament, instead of the landlords 
who now so sadly misrepresent them. This 
working association has recently held very suc- 
cessful meetings at Colchester, Ipswich, and 


Maidstone. Yesterday (Tuesday) it was at 
Hitchin, where Mr. James Howard and 
Mr. W. Fowler, two of its ablest repre- 


sentatives, were the principal speakers. To- 
day it opens the campaign in Scotland, at a 
meeting held in Edinburgh, to be addressed by 
some of the best-known Scotch county members 
and farmers. Agricultural reform is clearly 
the order of the day, and when election addresses 
are scattered over the country we shall probably 
find that land law reformers within the pale are 
more numerous than anyone until recently 
could have supposed. 


AMERICAN POLITIOS. 


THE autumnal elections ia the United States 
bear to the contest for the Presidency something 
of the same relation that our municipal conflicts 
on the first of November bear to a general elec- 
tion. The comparative smallness of our area 
diminishes the scale of our local as distinguished 
from our Imperial institutions, and the part 


which in America is taken by States as large as . 


France or Germany, by State legislatures and 
governors, is amongst ourselves played by 


readers are probably acquainted with its main | municipal corporations and mayors. Thus, 4s — 
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the Liberal party in England has been encou- 
raged beyond ell expectation by the numerous 
local victories gained at the beginning of this 
month, so the Republicans in the United States 
have been immeneely strengthened in confidence 
and courage by their conspicuous successes in 
the State elections of the North and West. 
These successes have, indeed, altogether sur- 
passed their own hopes and the fears of their 
opponents. In New Jersey, where the equili- 
brium of parties is unstable, and where the 
tendency of the times therefore operates imme- 
diately, the Republicans have secured the legis- 
lature by a large majority. Connecticut, which 
hates extremes, has given its confidence entirely 
t» the Republicans; thus showing a conviction 
that true Conservatism is not to be found 
amongst the Democrats. In Chicago tho latter 
party secured the mayoralty last year by a 
mejerity of 5,000. This year the majority is 
precisely the same, but it is on the other side. 
Moat wonderful of all, the State of New York 
has elected a Republican governor. It is true, 
indeed, that this is owing to a split in the 
opposite camp. But such divisions generally 
indicate demoralisation; and outside the city 
the Republicans show a considerable majority 
over both opponents united. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is that unity of conviction in 
the North seems likely to be more than a match 
for supposed solidity of interests in the South. 
Tke Democratic candidate for the Presideucy, 
Mr. Tilden, loses the prestige of probable 
success. It is thought likely that he will be 
thrown over and another candidate chosen. 
The Republican candidate has not yet been 
definitely selected. The choice was supposed to 
lie between Mr. Sherman and Mr. Blaine. But 
General Grant’s progress through the States 
since his return from his travels has awakened 
an enthusiasm which has probably had some 
part in determiving the State elections. And 
it is quite possible now that, notwithstanding 
the prejudice against giving to any past Prosi- 
dent a third term of office, he may yet be thought 
the most likely man to ensure success. 

The dividing lines of party politics in America 
run in a wholly cifferent plane from that of 
our own political life, and they traverse the 
direction of our ideas at such yarious angles 
that at first sight it is impossible to translate 
our notions of Liberal and Conservative into 
American forms, or to say on which side our 
sympathies should consistently be given. A 
Democrat means in the main one who is anxious 
for the conservation of State rights against the 
supposed centralising tendencies of the national 
government. A Republican, on the other hand, 
is one whose allegiance is given in the first 
place to the Union, and who is jealous of any 
State rights which threaten disintegration, or 
which interfere with the equal action of justice 
and reason over the whole republic. Thus the 
fundamental difference betwoen the two parties 
would upparently be a mere question of degree 
within very narrow limita. For both hold to 
the federal constitution ; though one leans to 
State independence and the other to what we 
should call imperial supremacy. Now we have 
suffered so much from over-centralisation in our 
own country, and itis of so much importance to 
us to preserve what municipal self-government is 
left us, that on first thoughts, if we had no other 
information, our sympathies would naturally 
go with the Democrats. But unfortunately the 
State 1ight for which this party has fought 
most passionately has been the right to main- 
tain slavery; and since slavery has been 
abolished, it has contended with equal warmth 
for the right of the South to approximate the 
relations of white and black as nearly to the old 
conditions as is possible in the altered circum- 
stances. Besides, the doctrine of State rights 
has shown a dangerous tendency in practice to 
degenerate into the protection of any arrogant 
clique that may happen to have acquired local 
domination. The hungry apostles of an inflated 
currency have found ready support in its ranks, 
and partly to this tenderness for “rings” and 
cliques is to be attributed perhaps the more or 
less constant essociation of the Democratic party 
with the crave for ‘‘soft money.” As to the 
fallacies of protection for home industry they 


| delude almost equally both parties. At the 


same time if must be acknowledged that the 
interests of the South, where its strength 
mainly lies, may make the Democratic party 
more open than its opponents to the arguments 
in favour of free trade. 

But, however anxious we may be for the 
extension of sound commercial principles, the 
two elements we have noted in the policy of 
the Democrats are quite sufficient to alienate 
our sympathies, and to make us rejcice in the 
success of their rivals. Respect for humanity 
regardless of colour, aud plain honesty in money 
matters, are, after all, of far more importance 
than any removal of fiscal obstacles to trade. 
Some time ago we called attention to the 
ominous migration of negroes to Kansas that 
had at one time reached alarming proportions. 
And this, together with other circumstances, 
seems to have thoroughly roused tne Northern 
States to the intolerable wrongs by which the 
blacks have been driven to desperation. The 
impression that Federal interference may be 
absolutely necessary to prevent another cata- 
strophe in the South has probably hada good 
deal to do with the results of the recent elec- 
tions. The Republicans, also, notwithstanding 
that they have trifled with the question of a 
double standard of value, have too much sense to 
stand idly by while the advantages arising from 
a resumption of specie payments are nipped in 
the bud and withered by a snow-cloud of paper 
money. On the whole the Republicans have 
generally proved themselves the party most 
favourable to human rights and honest dealing. 
Therefore, notwithstanding their many errors, 


their victories are in the long run a benefit to 
the world. 


VOTES OF M.P.’S. 

The Liberation Society has just issued a timely 
publication giving the votes of members of the 
House of Commons on ecclesiastical questions in 
the present Parliament. The subjects selected are 
the Burials resolutions of Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
Mr. Goschen’s resolution on Clerical Fellowships, 
the Scottish Patronage Bill, Scottish Church-rates, 
and the Irish Univereity question. There is an 
explanatory introduction relating to each question. 
Some members do not shine in this record, and 
should be asked by their constituents to give an 
account of themselves. 


MANCHESTER, OCTOBER 25, 1879. 


‘‘T can only offer you my heartfelt thanks, in the 
name of every Liberal elector, for your appearance here 
to-day, for your conduct under these circumstances, 
for the great manifestation you have given of your 
great and growing interest in public affairs. 

Thera bas been nothing like this within my memory 
I know not that I have ever before seen a multitude 
like this, assembled to take an interest in public ques- 
tions, and to express their sympathy with the great 
Liberal party throughout the kingdom. ogee 
Gentlemen, I thank 77 from my heart for permittin 

me to see you, and I bid you, with feelings that 

cannot express, farewell—and hope that you will find 
your priociples will speedily triumph.”—JOHN BRIGHT. 


Well might’st thou thank that mighty multitude 
For its great presence, and the electric thrill 
Of conscious unison—of hope renewed 
That England’s heart of hearts doth answer atill 
To the high call of Duty ; that her will 
Is on the side of Truth, and Right, and Good ; 
That she will rise her great part to fulfil, 
With all her queenly majesty endued, 
And hurl from power the men who have betrayed 
Their trust, and made her once renowned name 
A byword and a scandal ; men afraid | 
Of Justice, Truth, and Freedom: so will shame 
Fall on them, and our England, undismayed, 
Will vindicate once more her ancient —t . 


Jt is stated that Mr. Herbert Spencer purposes to 
winter in Egypt. 

The Atheneum says :—‘' Mr. Lowe’s statement, 
in the speech he delivered last Tuesday at 
Grantham, that three thousand pounds have been 
taken away which used to be given to tha 
British Museum for the purchase of books, de- 
serves attention. The retrenchment has not, 
indeed, been effected entirely in the purchase of 
books, for the authorities of the Museum managed 
to economise in the purchases made by other 
departments so that the library might not be 
wholly crippled. The total diminution in the 
Treasury grants for the year 1879-80 to the Museum 
amounts to about twice the sum mentioned by Mr. 
Lowe, i.e., 6,000/. This is a most foolish species 
of economy. The trustees do not buy for the sake 
of buying, and if they are stintcd this year more 
must be expended next year, if the Museum is to 
retain its rank, 


a 


® vteruture, 


—— 


LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE.* 


Mr. Gladstone’s versatility and variety, his 
subtlety and often unexpected mode of adyauce 
towards his end, render him a very difficult sub- 
ject for a biographer. If any effort is made to 
travel beyond the action to the springs of action 
—to pass from the result to the cause, from the 
work to the motive, the writer will find that he 
is brought into contact with the strings of an 
instrument, not only of great compass, but of 
surpassing fineness and complexity. And the 
difficulty 1s increased by the circumstance that, 
however unapparent at first glance, there is an 
actual unity of note. The intense interest, 
indeed, which the more pyschological critic will 
feelin the study of Mr. Gladstone arises in great 
measure from the persistent and earnest effort 
after a harmony, acompleteinyvolvement ofall the 
varying activities in one root of character. In 
one sense he is the most intensely personal of 
politicians; in another sense he is the most im- 
personal of our public meu. He will not con- 
sont to detach any pvint from the touch of con- 
scientious motive; but then he seeks incessantly 
to raise conviction to the level of universal 
sanction—to receive for it, as it were, the 
imprimatur of moral consent. ‘‘ My rectitude 
shall not suff-r,’”’ we can fancy we hear bim 
say, ‘‘by any narrowing of me go | under 
sectarian or personal bias.” We feel that within 
certain limits self-sacrifice is a constant possi- 
bility, and one to be calculated on as a leading 
factor in dealing with this great man. Indeed, to 
the purely political mind, this will often lead to 
the feeling of fantastic ideality—while the 
man is in essence aneconomist and a persistently 
practical worker. 

What has not seldom been urged as a kind 
of drawback to Mr. Gladstone as a politician— 
his impressibility, his irreselution—which is no 
irresolution but the severest effort after com- 
plete sincerity—results from this tendency. He 
may seem to waver over details which admit 
the play of casuistical reasonings; but never 
over great outstanding moral principles. He 
is, a8 we have said, one of the most thorough- 
going of economists—intent on the safest and 
speediest reduction of the public burdens, and yet 
how wisely he dealt with the American demand 
in the question of the Alabama claitns, feeling 
they were in great part just! He is not only 
@ politician, but a man of letters; not only a 
great administrator, but an orator of the 
first iank. It has been well said by 
a recent writer, ‘It is a_ sufficiently 
full description of most men who have been 
politicians to ascribe to them statesmansbip, 
but in Mr. Gladstone’s case we want a yet 
larger phrase; his business has not been poli- 
tics merely, it has been patriotism, and he has 
made time, nobody knows how, to do nearly ag 
much work outside Parliament as within it. 
We may cut a scholar, able to adorn a Uni- 
versity, out of Mr. Gladstone, and then carve 
from him a fine student and revereucer of Art, 
next mark off a reviewer and general littérateur, 
whom professed authors will respectfully make 
room for in their ranks, and not only is there 
still left, solid and firm, the great Parliamentary 
Minister; but of the scattered fragments a 


couple of bishops might easily be made, with, if | 


nothing at all is to be wasted, several ministers 
for the denominations.” 


This is true. But though Mr. Gladstone 


invariably seems to be putting forth, as it were, 


delicate tentacules to the most distant points, 
where there are any stirrings of thought, 
he is with respect to the larger issues self- 
centred and firm. No man is more self-assured 
and thoroughly convinced than he is on the 
weighty matters of the law. How firmly he has 
stood on the greater questions of Liberalism and 
of progress! the more firm tbat he has allowed 
nothing to cut him off from the movements of 
thought and culture, which have inevitably 
latent tendencies backward and Oonserva- 
tive. He has always kept his eye on the main 
currents, and has never (since the day of his 
final breaking with the school in which he was 
bred) been caught by any side-eddy. He will 
not drift. All his manifold and subtle refine- 
ments of thought on the many topics which 
have engaged him have helped to direct and not 
to hinder him; for all such topics have been g0 
lookcd at and treated as to widen his sym- 
pathies: Homer, Wedgwood ware, missiona 

enterprise, scientific doubts, all have direct 

him back to the needs of the people. If in the 
ecclesizstical field it might seem that his sym- 
pathics have sometimes sbrivelled like leaves 
in the frosts of autumn, this is soon seen to be 
only apparent, and is, to a large extent, the last 


* The Life of the Light Honourable W. EB. Glad- 
stone, M.P., D.C.L, &c. By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 
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residuum of accident due to close associations 
of earlier days. What Mr. Gladstone owes to 
the High Church influence, and what he has 
lost by it, would be a fine theme for a quarterly 
review article. We need only say here that, whilst 
to it is due in no slight degree the harking back 
upon some kind of debt that the Church lays 
upon the State materially to aid her, Mr. 
Gladstone has always distinctly, as a final 
result, gone with the suffrages of the people 
as against State-interference and compulsion. 
His admirable appreciation of the position of 
the Free Ohurch of Scotland in this respect, 
and of the benefit which has accrued to the 
whole country from the testimony raised by her 
of the capacity of a Ohurch to outstrip her 
former self while in State trammels, is suffi- 
cient testimony to this; and we can easily 
perceive in Mr. Gladstone on this great 
question, or rather nucleus of questions, a 
— education, which is assurance of yet 

ther developments of the principles which he 
has only till now but half admitted in the 
actual work of statesmanship, though that work 
will inevitably be coloured and directed by con- 
victions which have already gained a deep 
personal root. 

Dealing with a man like this—whose public 

acts are related by a thousand subtle and im- 
palpable threads to the inmost life and cha-. 
racter, whose achievements in politics (whatever 
else may be said of them) are not the result of 
any detached activity or trick of intellectual 
sleight-of-hand—a biographer is certainly under 
A J wer disadvantage, while as yet the more 
individual and intimate life caunot be touched. 
Mr. Barnett Smith has performed a most trying 
task carefully and well. He preserves a most 
judicial attitude, exhibiting his subject faith- 
fully, without entering, save under compulsion, 
the wide field of discussion and party politics. 
His book is admirably arranged—each phase 
of Mr. Gladstone’s activity being presented in a 
separate chapter, while yet the chronoloyical 
order is not infringed so far as to be obtrusively 
felt. We could, in some of the chapters—more 
especially those dealing with the literary phases 
of Mr. Gladstone’s activity—have desired a little 
maore compression ; but that is, after all, matter 
of taste or opinion. The most superficial glance 
at the book is enough to secure the impression 
of great power in many departments on the part 
of the subject of it, and of great penetration, 
care, deliberation, and tact on the part of its 
author. Indeed, we felt that here and 
there a little more pugnacity would have 
brightened the book, and relieved somewhat 
its uniformity of tone. And this we say 
though we have by no means missed the effect 
of some of Mr. Barnett Smith’s half-veiled yet 
most effective hits; as, for instance, when he says 
in such a neat, half-unconscious parenthetic 
way, that Mr, Disraeli’s ‘‘ power of forgetfulness 
of the past is one of the most fortunate ever 
conferred upon a statesman.” Mr. Barnett 
Smith has marshalled his facts well, and has made 
very admirablesummaries of the leading speeches, 
wisely considering in a separate chapter the 
Budgets and the financial policy. Our space 
will not allow us to follow in outline the facts 
of the life, but this is the less to be regretted 
because, so far as we could do this here, they are 
already more or less familiar to overy news- 
paper reader. We shall, by preference, present 
a few specimens of Mr. Barnett Smith’s style, 
which is the fairest and the best way to let such 
a book so far speak for itself. The first will 
be found to justify Mr. Gladstone as consistent 
throughout in his attitude towards Turkey—a 
point which has several times recently been 
impugned :— 

One passage in this Manchester speech of 1853 com- 
ey, disproves the assertion, frequently made since 

876, that at the time of the Crimean war Mr. Glad- 
stone was a blind supporter either of Ottoman 
rule or of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
as such. He expressly atated that the Govern- 
ment were not engaged in maintaining the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire as those 
words might be used with reference to the integrity and 
independence of England or of France. He further 
referred to the anomalies of the Kastern Empire, the 


litical solecism fof a Mussulman faith exercising a 
ominion over twelve millions of our fellow-creatures, 


the weakness inherent in the nature of the Turkish 


Government, and the eventualities that surrounded the 
future of that dubious Empire, though he added that 
these were not the things with which any British 
Government had then to deal. This much will, there- 
fore, be allowed, that nearly a generation before the 
period of the ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities,” Mr, Gladstone 
admitted and deplored the corruptions of the Turkish 
Government, and tho anomalous relations existing 
between the Porte and its Christian subjects. 

The next extract exhibits Mr. Gladstone in his 
relation to the causes that involved the Crimean 
war :— 

Mr, Gladstone, from his earliest appearance in 
political life, has always thrown over the conventional 
doctrines of politics when they threatened to interfere 
with his unswerving conscientiousness, and taken his 
stand upon what he believed to be the strict principles 
of right and justice, He has, of course, with other 
statesmen, made mistakes—cela va sans dire. In 1853 
he reconciled these principles of right and justice with 


zg teapee reiting eet 


the dread necessity which had arisen in Europe. War, 
he came to see, was inevitable, and even peace-loving 
men must bow to a fate that is inexorable. There. can 
be no doubt that the presence of Lord Aberdeen and 
Mr. Gladstone in the Cabinet was a guarantee that 
peace would be prolonged to the very utmost limit of 
time, and that only the gravest necessity would recon- 
cile them to retaining office at this momentous period. 
But in truth the question of peace or war had passed 
out of the hands of these statesmen, and of any indivi- 
duals, however great their power. There was already 
felt the flow of a wave of public opinion which swept 
the Ministry onward. It was no longer a question 
whether war could be avoided—the people of England 
demanded it with a fervour and a unanimity rarely 
witnessed in the annals of the country. On the one 
great and broad principle of resistance to the threatened 
overwhelming power of Russia is that war now to be 
defended. It was a defensive war, undertaken in the 
interests of Europe, against the aggressive and domi- 
neering policy of the Cabinet of St. Fotersbare. English 
statesmen regretted the necessity which drove England 
to assume the part of policeman in Europe, but the 
actual circumstances of the time, combined with the 
future prospects of the various European States—and 
especially those immediately concerned in the Eastern 
Question—demanded that she should not shirk her 
responsibilities. It is not upon England that the blame 
can fall for that terrible visitation of the Angel of 
Death (to borrow an image of Mr, Bright’s) whose wings 
were shortly heard rustling upon the darkened horizon 
of Eastern Europe. History has even now written with 
unerring finger the name of him who lit the flame of 
carnage in Kurope. And Providence ordained in this, 
as in other striking examples of unjust war levied in 
the course of the history of the human race, that—if 
not literally, still in effect—he who took the sword 
should perish by the sword. The Emperor Nicholas, 
though he fell not upon the battlefield, is understood 
to have died of chagrin, and his end was undoubtedly 


hastened by the disasters which befell his armies in the 
Crimea. 


Our last extract has reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone as a financier, and shows how desirable 
it is for all those who bear the burdens of 
taxation disinterestedly to ‘‘look on this 
picture and on that” :— 


The money saved during Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion enabled a reduction of twelve and a half millions 
to be made in the annual taxation, such remissions 
being a notorious cause of national prosperity and an 
elastic revenue. The increase of public expenditure 
since the Conservatives came into power in 1874 has 
been at the average rate of nearly three millions 
annually. But not only did the five Liberal budgets of 
the Gladstone Administration remit taxes to the 
amount of nearly 13,000,000/., but there was left for 
the Conservatives a surplus of several millions. 
The Conservatives, on the other hand, in the five years 
they have held office, haveim = charges tothe amount 
of upwards of 5,000, 0000. yond the amount of the 
Liberal remissions. The deficit which has been created 
is enormous, and we have not yet arrived at its culmi- 
natin point. According to the Statistical Abstract of 
the United Kingdom, published by the Board of Trade, 
the followiog figures show the actual amount of national 
expenditure for which the Liberals were responsible 
during five years of power under Mr, Gladstone : —1870, 
68,864,7522.; 1871, 69,548,6397. ; 1872, 71,490,020/. ; 
1873, 70,714,4487.; and 1874, 76,456,5107. ‘The 
expenditure for 1874 embraced a sum of upwards of 
3,000,000/., paid in settlement of the Alabama Claims. 
The expenditure during the five years of Tory rule has 
been as follows :—1875, 74,328,040/. ; 1876, 76,620,773. ; 
1877, 78,125,2271.; 1878, 82,403,495/.; and 1879, 
85,407,789. In lieu of Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent sur- 
pluses, moreover, we have (as already remarked) a large 
deficit, now amounting to several millions. The Army 
and Navy estimates during the Liberal régime—that is, 
from 1869 to 1873—yield a total of 149,273,630. ; the 
same estimates during the Conservative régime—viz., 
from 1874 to 1878, gave a total of 166,013,989/. Nor 
does this acvess of nearly seventeen millions include the 
enormous sums recently voted for war purposes. In 
thirteen a during which the Liberals held office 
between 1857 and 1878, they repealed or reduced taxes 
to the amou..t of 42,816,329/., and lait on taxes t» the 
amount of ye Ay 050,086/., showing a balance ia their 
favour of 39,7 3432 ‘The Conservatives, in their nine 
youre of power during the same period, reduced taxation 

6,270,123 only ; while they imposed new taxes to the 
amount of 12,374,050/. ; thus leaving a balance against 
them of 6,103,927/. Now, we do not mean to imply 
that all the recent enormous additions to the 
public expenditure could have been averted; the 
Tories have in some respects been unfortunate 
since they came into office, but a Liberal Administra- 
tion would in all probability have saved us from much 
of this expenditure, There has been a reckless profu- 
sion in consequence of the war spirit that has obtained 
such dominance over us, and it is not alone in the 
burdens of taxation we are feeling it ; industry must be 
crippled for a long period as a consequence of this 
oo Apart from the moral aspects of the question, 

unting Zulus is a0 expensive pursuit ; and as regards 
our Afghan difficulties, it may yet unfortunately be 
discovered that we are only on the threshold of cree | 
aud terrible events. All will welcome a settlement of 
our foreign complications favourable to ourselves ; but 
it isthe opinion of many that, in happier seasons, and 
when the results of ‘‘ Imperialism ” are calmly reviewed, 
our recent policy will receive the strongest condemna- 
tion, 

At the present crisis, whon so much depends 
on the movement of opinion in certain directions, 
the publication of this book is opportune. Our 
“great Liberal leader loses nothing from closest 
scrutiny in the past. He has been guilty of 
some errors of judgment; but these he was 
himself the first to confess. Happy is the man 
who has achieved so much in so many depart- 
ment of life and activity, and can at once 


| serenely look back and serenely look forward— 


beholding any errors into which he has fallen 
already fully atoned for; and events, to all 


appearance, travelling quickly towards the fulfil- 
| ment of long-cherished wishes and hopes. : 


‘ PROTECTION AND BAD TIMES.’* 


There have been of late years numerous 
works on political economy, written by the 
disciples of the various schools into which this 
science is divided. Some, indeed, deny that it 
has yet been sufficiently formulated to be en- 
titled to the dignity of a science. Hven among 
its adherents and exponents such denial is 
occasionally heard, and it must be confessed 
that a measure of reason is to be found for this 
in the crude, speculations and in the contradic- 
tory assertions that have been hazarded by 
writers on what Carlyle terms ‘‘the dismal 
science.” Much of the unpopularity attaching 
to it may be ascribed to the technicalities, tho 
verbal quibbles, the absence of lucid statement, 
the involved reasoning, the ponderous prolixity 
and the general glorifying of some theorf, 
which characterise, more or less, not a few of 
the books, on political economy. There is no 
necessity for this to be the case. Certain 
essential principles have long ago been clearly 
defined, and are commonly accepted. Indeed, 
it is impossible to deny their truth, any more 


than it is to contest some self-evident mathe- — 


matical proposition. But controversy at once 
arises when we are plunged into fanciful 
theories about the standard of value, a wages 
fund, and the interminable disputes connected 
with currency, banking, and the laws of supply 
and demand. 

Mr. Baden-Powell’s book is free from these 
objections. What may be termed the jargon 
of economic literature is nowhere seen in his 
pages. They bristle with facts, all of which 
are made subservient to and illustrative of the 
general argument. Without attempting a com- 
plete epitome of this, its scope may be briefly 
indicated. He states in the preface :— 

The following pages essay to contain a comprehensive 
and yet succinct investigation of three main problems. 
The first of these includes the nature and effects of Pro- 
tection. The secon: is concer:ed with the diagnosis of 
commercial depressions ; including a sufficient account 
of effective sited non-effective remedies, together wita the 
resently important question of the possibilities of Free 
de. The third deals with the England of to-day 

as an example of these things: an examination of her 
economic course is entered upon, and a wider attention 


is invited to the new prospects afforded by the presence 
of an extending empire. 


In filling up this outline, Mr. Baden-Powell 
first of all treats in a careful and discrimina- 
ting manner of Protection as an instrument of 
government; his conclusion being that ‘‘ the 
potential functions of government are co-exten- 
sive with the purposes of union, and that to say 
that the Government may in no wise interfere 
in the direction of labour and capital, is to take 
a partial and petty view of the rights and duties 
of a community in its corporate form.’ But 
this general statement is guarded and limited 
by reservations, for the author proceeds :— 

Government must not only take thought as to the 
best needs of the community, but must in addition see 
that any means adopted achieve adequate results, 
Protection is essentially an instrument of government; 
a@ means to an end ; lawful only in the cases where it is 
applicable, and expedient only in those cases of applica- 
bility where it isthebest means. It will be our purpose 
to consider whether on the occurrence of such cases this 
lawful means is the best means. 

Next we have an examination of young and 
old societies in their relation to Protection, with 
special reference to some of our own colonies; 
a subject that is farther treated of, with copious 
instauces, in the concluding section of the book, 
where England is presented as an example of 
the entire argument in her general, particular, 
and imperial aspects. The three factors 
of natural agencies, labour, and capital, 
are estimated in regard to Protection. With 
respect to the first of these it is shown that the 
manner of appropriation and use of the soil 
determine the character of production in a 
community. This is specially true in young 
societies, for any definite land policy then 
becomes protective. Free grants and low prices: 
seek to set up a peasant proprietary, and end 
by establishing large ownerships. High prices 
seek to introduce agriculture of a high type, 
but sacrifice all other industries, many of these 
being more protitable. Uuder these heads the 
history of the settlement of Australia is parti- 
oularly dealt with, and the various methods of 
colonisation which have been there pursued. 
As regards the second factor, labour, while 
self-regulating in old societies it is not so at the 
outset in new societies. There also, as labour 
18 more profitable, labourers often uselessly 
seok to keep out competition, thus for a time 
injuring the capitalist, but in the end causing 
the mischief to recoil upon themselves. The 
right course is thus stated :— | 

Nevertheless, it may be advanced with great show of 
reason that labour will hardly come to young communi- 
ties unless fetched; aud when we see a Government 
interfering with success, and in spite of the opposition 


— 
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of the labouring classes, so far with the production and 
distribution of wealth, as to undertake a vigorous immi- 
gration policy, we must pause before we condemn on 
general grounds. It muy be said that this protective 
regulation of the labour supply comes to be protection, 
not of labour, but of industrial enterprise ; it seeks to 
set capital to work on natural agencies, by means of a 
necessary supply of labour, of men of skill and muscle, 
Yet in reality a vigorous immigration policy is merely 
the placing a better supply of a much-needed com- 
modity in the local market ; it is widening the area of 
supply accessible toa community. And in so doing it 
indeed fosters production; but fosters it on the sure 
lines of free trade. When the result is successful it 
means an increasel supply of commodities; and this 
marks an increased distribution of the wealth of the 
community—in reality, the highest aim of economic 
statesmansbip. 

Dealing with the t’ i..1 factor, of capital, the 
author argues that this needs to be attracted 
and used for the best, but that Protection fails 
to do so in its attempts to regulate either the 
a the exchange, or the supply and 

emand of commodities. Actual instances are 
selected in demonstration ; and then the author 
advances to the crucial question, ‘‘ Is Protection 
profitable ? ” in other words, ‘‘ Is the aggregate 
wealth of the community increased or is it not ?” 
By a minute and painstaking investigation, 
Mr. Baden-Powell is led to conclude that Pro- 
tection wastes, misdirects, and lessens production, 
and deprives it of capital, which is its main- 
spring. This elaborate argument is enforced by 
an appeal to facts, notably in the cases of 
Tuscany and England. Having thus laid broad 
and deep foundations, the author proceeds to the 
demand again heard recently for limited 
Protection, for a system of ‘bounties, and for 
reciprocity; all of which are proved to be 
impracticable or inefficient. The secret of pro- 
ductive success is that man be supplied from 
the largest surface possible; and this is the 
true basis of all commercial policy, which, 
indeed, goes on the lines of Free Trade, but 
neither hopes for nor expects the perfect results 
of a universal Free Trade when a partial measure 
is all that can be secured under existing con- 
ditions. We specially commend a perusal of 
this part of the book to any who need bracing 
up on questions of commercial policy. They 


will also derive great benefit from a careful | 


study of what Mr. Baden- Powell has to say on 
the true causes of commercial depressions; with 
his examination of some proposed but futile 
remedies as distinguished from the only 
effectual remedies, vyiz., Free Trade as 
the right basis, with thrift, honesty, 
and knowledge as the right instruments. 
On all these points the writer exhibits 
clearness and accuracy, dealing with the 
whole subject with severe logic, and yet 
diffusing over it a glow of human sympathy. 
This is peculiarly noticeable in his treatment of 
the labour question, and in the reasonings and 
incentives employed with a view to stimulate 
to honest and earnest work. Taken as a whole, 
the book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of a most important series of questions, 
which are addressed to us by the modern 
Sphinx, and cannot be evaded. 


‘“RECORDS OF YORK CASTLE.” 


A history such as that of York Castle isa 
microcosm of the history of England. Founded 
by the Romans, the Castle is connected with 
some of the most important events in the 
Imperial occupation of England. Saxons held 
it and the city which it protected against 
border invasions ; it was occupied by Danes and 
Saxons against the Norman Conqueror; Plan- 
tagenets, Yorks, Lancastrians, Tudors, Stuarts, 
and Puritans have each held sway there; 
while, in these modern times, it is the seat \of 
justice as well as the prison of criminals, A 
strange, yet to some extent a typical history ! 

This history is told with great exactness, with 
some brevity, yet with not insufficient fulness 
by the authors of this work. For the three 
characteristics we have named it is a model 
work of its kind. Of course, if the authors had 
chosen to embody in it more of general history 
than they have done, they might have extended 
it to considerably more than a yolume of three 
hundred pages, but they have written just sufli- 
clent and just enough or their purpose. And 
here let us add that well-balanced proportion is 
another of the good literary qualities of their 
undertaking. | 

There is not much of the early history of the 
Castle, simply because there is not much to be 
told; but the established evidence relating to it 
18 given with scholarly knowledge ; and, when it 
cannot altogether be established, with scholarly 
reticence. Thus we are absolutely certain 
about the Saxons, but not quite so certain, as 

* Records of York Castle. Fortress, Court House, 
and Prison. By A. W. TwyrorD, Governor of Her 
Majesty’s Prison, York Castie; and Major ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Memorials of Millbank,” &c. 
ho and Wood Engraviugs, (Griffith and 


far as the actual Oastle is concerned, about the 
Romans. William of Malmesbury and Odericus 
are the Saxon authorities, and they take us to 
the time of Athelstan. Then we come to the 
Conqueror’s vengeance, which was roused 
against its defenders, and who, with charac- 
teristic infidelity, after having accepted a capitu- 
lation favourable to the besieged, put every 
one to the sword. This is how the Norman did 
his work, and it is a graphic illustration of his 
mode of dealing with any of the conquered who 
gave him trouble :— 

Such was the distress, so widespread the devastation, 
that no less than one hundred thousand people perished 
upon this occasion. 

For nine years following, neither plough nor spade 
were put into the ground. ‘Many of the wretched 
inhabitants who had escaped slaughter were reduced to 
the necessity of eating dogs, cats, and even their own 
species.”” There was not one inhabited house hetween 

ork and Durham ; their deserted streets were lurking 
places for robbers and wild beasts, All Yorkshire was 
a wilderness. Dead bodies lay scattered about in every 
direction ; those who still lived, and had escaped fire, 
hunger, or the sword, fled from the land. 


One of the next most notable events was in 
connection with the residence of the Jews in 
England. The horrible tale of the massacre of 
the Jews of York, in the reign of Richard Coour 
de Lion, is familiar enough to all readers of 
English history. It is told in eloquent, if 
painful, detail in this work. Here again the 
fortunes of York Castle illustrate the laws, 
customs, and crimes of the people. We pass 
on through the centuries and find Henry-VIII. 
almost as vengeful as the Conqueror ; the figures 
of Elizabeth and Burleigh appear here; James 
the dolt came hither on his way to take the 
English Crown; Stafford next appears on the 
scene; afterwards garrulous Sir John Reresby ; 
while the rebele of 1745 were, unfortunately for 
themselves, acquainted with it; and so, 
fortunately for all, was John Howard, who 
found it a prison. 


This general history is succinctly told. Next 
we have a chapter on ‘ Executions and 
Deaths” of all descriptions of persons for 
every kind of offence. The details here are 
painfully minute, but they are invaluable as 
illustrative of the history of the people. The 
manner of life in prison—how people were tor- 
tured, burned, hung—all are given. Here is an 
illustration from the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
which Mr. Froude has not slightly, but un- 
justifiably, aspersed :— 


Witness, again, the punishment meted out to the 
unfortunate leaders of the well-meant but entirely 
unsuccessful ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace” in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Lord Hussey, one of the highest of these 
in rank, was first ‘‘ hanged for twenty minutes, then 
cut down, stripped, and laid upon a stage built for that 
purpose close to the gallows, where his head was cut 
off, his body quartered.’’ The’same fate met the abbots 
of Jervaulx, Ridaulx, and Fountains, also the Prior of 
Burlington. Robert Aske, Esq., escaped the mutilation 
of his remains, but after execution his ge was taken 
to Master Robert Pyements, at the sign of the Eagle 
and Child in the Pavement, and there chains were fixed 
upon his lifeless remains. Next day the sheriff, 
escorted py a troop of light horse and a large number 
of citizens, took the body to Heworth Moor, where the 
corpse was suspended to a gibbet thirty-five feet high, 
there to remain for twenty years. Simon Digby and 
other gentlemen were executed in 1570 on Knavesmire, 
and there ‘‘hanged, headed, and quartered. Their 
four heads were set on the four principal gates of the 
city, with four of their quarters. The other quarters 
were set up in divers parts of the city asa warning to 
rebels to avoid a similar fate.” 


Of course, as at least our readers need not 

to be told, offences against the established 

religion were treated with the same severity as 

ethene We quote an instance furnished by York 
astie :— 


Bloody Mary’s savage treatment of obstinate Protes- 
tants has been reiterated by bistorians till they have 
become household words. We are less familiar with 
the atrocious punishments which Protestant. Elizabeth 
and other staunch defenders of the faith tolerated and 
approved. To maintain in writing the Pope’s supre- 
macy was to be guilty of high treason, and to become 
liable under a statute of Elizabeth's reign—if a man, to 
be hung, but cut down alive, the breast and stomach 
sliced open, the heart still palpitating drawn out, after 
which, while yet warm, his li were to be hacked off, 
dipped in boiling pitch, and exposed over the gates on 
spikes, A woman for high treason was burnt alive, 
Margaret Clitheroe, for harbourivg Jesuits and semi. 
nary priests, was committed to York Castle in 1586, 
was tried and sentenced to be pressed to death, which 
sentence was carried out with an unexampled barbarity. 
We pags over pages of detail relating to execu- 
tions, prisoners, and the horrible condition of 
the latter, to a singular complaint of the 
prisoners about two hundred years ago, incl- 
dentally showing the extent to which the 
Quakers at this time suffered. After complain- 
ing of unjust charges, of their irous not being 
‘‘ eased,” and other matters, another ground of 
complaint is brought forward :— 

Tollerating persons condemned for high treason, for 
murther, for fellony, in execution, excommunication, 
besides 180 Quakers at the least, not only to go into the 
citty and county of Yorke, but to play-houses, taverns, 
coffee-houses, &c. Not lodgeing in the jaiol above the 
number of ninety Quakers att any one time, from 
March last to July instant, takeing severall sums of 
money, besides bond and judgement, not only from 


men committed as misdemeanours, but from all sorts 
of felons, for ease of their irons, 
What a curious exhibition of human nature is 
here! Felons complaining that Quakers had 
too much liberty, and that not enough of them 
were sharing their own fate ! 

But there is a separate chapter on the 
‘* Victims of Intolerance, Persecution, and 
Superstition.” Here the persecution of the 
Roman Catholics is made especially prominent. 
It was simply horrible, and ‘‘ only second in 
severity ’—but was it second ?.—were the suf- 
ferings of offenders against the Act of Uni- 
formity. The Quakers also, as we have just 
seen, came in for their share, but the acts of 
some fanatics did not—as the writers seem to 
suppose—represent the character of the 
whole body. Witches also were severely 


punished. Of this there are many curious 


anecdotes. The last chapter, on ‘‘ Nu vrious 
Oriminals,” brings in Nevyison, Dick ‘Turpin, 
and Eugene Aram, and ends a most readable 
and valuable work. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


In the place ofreally valuable gift-books of English 
origin, we have to welcome two very valuable at- 
tempts at reproduction of ancient story. The one is 
the Frithiof’s Saga, of Bishop Tegner, admirably ren- 
dered by the Rev. W. L. Buack ey, and published 
by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., and the other is 
the famous old German *' Nibelungenlied, adapted 
to the use of young readers by Lyp1a Hanps, and 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. Of the 
‘*Frithiof Saga” we will, we hope, have oppor- 
tunity to write more fully next week; and of the 
**Nibelungenlied” we can speak in the very 
highest terms, If the object of tragedy is to purify 
by pity and fear, the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied ” is in essence 
atragedy. It is told with such quaint and confiding 
simplicity that we are led on believingly, and follow 
the fortune of Criemhild with strange emotions. 
That she, the sweet and innocent, should have 
been so involved in the web of iniquity and 
cruelty woven by others that she could only 
escape from it by the shedding of blood, to 
be quickly overtaken by the same doom as she had 
meted out to her enemies—the murderers of the 
heroic Siegfried—suggests the deepest pathos. She 
avenges Siegfried, and Hildebrand avenges 
Hagen :— 


‘* Now, though | die for it, I will avenge the Trongian 
Hagen,’’ cried Hildebrand. 

And forthwith he sprang towards Criemhild, and 
with his dagger struck her to the heart. 

And so ends the story ; kings and warriors and fair 
queen all cut down in the bloom of their beauty and 
| ening strength to accomplish the law of an inexorable 
ate, 

Criemhild had plucked the deadly blossom of revenge 
but its poisonous juices had sbrivelled up the han 
that grasped it, and the noxious odour from its fetid 
berries had impregnated the air with a widespread 
miasma of death and desolation. 


Such is the lesson of the story, made all the more 
effective by the sweet fairy glimpses of the Rhine, 
with its mystic mermaids, the deep woods, the 
dim presentiments, the weird magic of the 
early times. It is most interesting to trace 
out the peculiar resemblances between this 
purely Teutonic tale and the myths of the 
Greeks. Siegfried, like Achilles, by gift of the 
gods, is made invulnerale everywhere but in one 
small spot between the shoulders, as is Achilles 
in the heel; and notwithstanding he falls also a 
victim. In the slaying of the great dragon, which 
is so effectively and graphically described, he re- 
calls Hercules ; and Brunhild, with the contests with 
herself to which she invited her suitors, surely 
recalls the story of that athletic Greek maiden 
who shortly since adorned the walls of the Royal 
Academy, and caused so much talk and ransacking 
of mythological dictionaries. The illustrations are 
clear and good, though they may be a little German 
in character, and altogether the book, nicely printed 
in large type on good papor, and excellently illus- 
trated, forms one of the best gift-books we have 
seen this year as yet. 


The Favourite Picture Book (of which the 
publishers send a copy of the fourteenth edition, 
fully testifying to its acceptability in the nursery) 
is a work of a very different stamp, Waggishness, 
drollery, and quaintest conceits are mixed up with 
real instruction and scraps of useful knowledge. 
It is a delightful medley, where the young children 
will find an inexhaustible fund of entertainment, 
The cuts, which are almost beyond counting, are 
such as admirably match the text. They are 
very varied in character—some serious, sweet, 
and beautiful, as, for example, those on the 
seasons; others, again, are pack-full of fun the 
broadest, and it may, with no straining of the truth, 
be said that all the gradations between the extremes 
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are well represented. A better or a brighter | 
nursery book of the sort it would really be very 


difficult to find. | 

Silver Linings ; or, Light and Shade, by Mrs. 
Bray, is a well-written story for girls, The lesson 
is well brought out, but we desiderate a little more 
clearness and definition in the minor characters. 
There are a few good touches in Nat Fielding. 
Lottie, and Hilda, and Effie, however, are well 
done, on the whole, and we can confidently recom- 
mend the volume, with its neat get-up and well- 
exeouted cuts, to parents in search of pure and 
elevating literature at Christmas-time. : 

Will Weatherhelm—which is one of Mr. Kina- 
STON’S garrulous adventure-stories, told in character 
by the adventurer himself—has already received 
our meed of praise ; for this is a new edition, much 
enlarged by means of incident and description of 
the best quality for the boys, whose suffrages it 
mainly seeks. If we praised it before, we cannot 
do less now ; since, being extended and improved, 
we should only confute ourselves else. But we 
should not omit to say that the pictures are 
splendid, | 

A very good companion book to the above would 
be 7'he Men of the Backwoods, by Ascotr R. Horr, 
which introduces us by the medium of settlers to 
an acquaintance with the Red Indians, and their 
habits and customs. It is most readable, graphic 


and powerful in some parts—as, for instance, in the | 


description of that boatfight on the Ohio. It is 
very well illustrated, and is everyway a most pre- 
sentable book, which bears on its countenance the 
look of self-sufficiency and self-respect. 

Stephen, the Schoolmaster, by Mary E. GELLIEg, is 
a very different kind of book. It has ideality and 
sentiment, though it is in every way a quiet story, 
as indeed is intimated on the title-page by the line 
‘A story without a plot.” But the author does 
not seem to feel that want very deeply, passing on 
from point to point with a quiet decided touch, 
which is not always to be found in books of far 
higher pretensions, Jemima, who when her mis- 
tress tells her she ‘‘ Must now set to work,” replies 
** Pleas’m, I always am a-setting to work,” is good, 
and she is only one of the minor characters in the 
book. Our young friends, we are assured, will not 
regret making the acquaintance of the characters in 
this story, all of whom are on the whole natural 
and interesting, and some of whom are amusing. 
It is rather a pity that this story is not illustrated. 

4A Daughter of Genius, by Mrs. Houianp, is 
really an exquisite little tale. The style is crisp 
and clear, and the whole work has a fine atmo. 
sphere. Maria is excellent. Altogether it deserves, 
as wesure that it will receive, the welcome of many 
little readers. It forms Vol. X. of the ‘‘ Favourite 
Library ”—a very neat and choice little series. 

Fifty Years in Sandbourne. A Sketch. By 
Cecitia LusHineTton. This is a sketch of 


the quiet quaint life of an English seaside 


village half a century ago, executed in an un- 
effected, graceful, and certainly not an ineffec- 
tive, way. Miss Lushington writes with the 
feeling of one who has seen and know that which 
is described, and she has shown great skill in con- 
fining herself to typical persons and circumstances, 
connecting them by a slight thread of story. There 
is a subdved humour here and there—especially in 
the description in the outset of the notabilities of 
the village and the famous spots near: we smile as 
we read of ‘‘the three Charlies,” and ‘‘That one 
there lower nor the others that used to be the 
highest on ‘em; but he’s fallen away in great 
lumps, and they’ll all go in time,” and of ‘‘ the 
fee.a ton, in which year after year the same large 
family used to come down from the country and 
drive to the Anchor Inn, to look out for one of the 
old sea-houses,” 
and Jack with interest, and read of the accident 
and the influences which ministered to the re- 
markable change in the former with full apprecia- 


tion of the unpretending skill of the writer, whose 


atyle is remarkably clear, pure, and forcible. Nor 
should Mary Lee’s presence be forgotten, It is a 
little volame which it would do young people great 
good to read, 


Ways and Tricks of Animals, 4c. By MAry 


Hoover. Miss Hooper has given us, in a lively 


and sympathetic manner, some beautiful anecdotes 
of animals. Their especial charm is that they are 
told with such genuine simplicity. 

African Pels; or, Chats about Animals in 
Natal. By F. Curnton Parry. We should 
have copied the title-pages of this work a 
little more fully, and it is not too late to do so. 
It contains, besides the graphic, humourous, and 
life-like sketches—which boys and girls will read 
over and over again with the wish that the pets had 
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been known to them—‘' A Sketch of Kaffir Life.” 
This is an exceedingly just and kindly-written 
tribute to the victims of Kaffirs and Zulus. A 
better book of its kind we do not know. It is 
especially interesting because of the accounts of 
animals not familiar to English children: 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran publish The Bird and 
Insects’ Post-office, a handsome quarto, with 
thirty-five illustrations, The work was origi- 
nally projected by Robert Bloomfield, author of 
‘* The Farmer’s Boy,” and was first issued in 1824, 
a year after his death. It is now republished in a 
separate form, with handsome plates, and the 
imaginary letters from the magpie, the sparrow, 
the nightingale, the earwig, the duck, the pigeon, 
the glowworm, and other birds and insects, are most 
amusing.—The same firm bring out a volume of 
Adventures in Australia, which will be read with 
much interest, especially by the many who have 
friends settled there——We have also received 
from the same house four books for young people :— 
Christian Elliott, by Mrs. L. N. Comyn ; Among the 
Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure, by ©. E. 
Bowen ; Wrecked, not Lost, by the Hon. Mrs, 
Dunpas; and The Happy Holidays, by Emma 
DAVENPORT. All these are illustrated, and are 
written in the style suitable to the juvenile 
readers for whom Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
have catered so long and so successfully. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Post Haste. A Tale of Her Majesty’s Mails. By 
R. M. BALLANTYNE. (James Nisbet and Co.) It 
is almost superfluous nowadays to introduce any 
book by Mr. Ballantyne to boys. To say that he 
has published a new tale is sufficient to excite the 
desire to read it, whatever may be the subject. 
Mr, Ballantyne unites in his tales large and accu- 
rate knowledge, rapidity of incident, graphic 
description, and Christian feeling. He never bores 
with information, and yet, carefully spread 
throughout his pages, there is to be found a very 
large amount of information that it is desirable to 
know. This tale may be termed the romance of 
the modern Post Office. In connection with charac- 
ters some of them queer and eccentric, some 
exhibiting moral vices and failings, some high 
moral principle, and others yet, devoted religious 
purpose, he has woven together incidents sufficient 
for two or three romances. The curious facts 
relating to the Post Office come very naturally into 
the course of his tale—so naturally, indeed, that 
some of them seem as though they were invented. 
But this is not the case, To describe the plot is 
needless, and indeed almost impossible, but it is a 
good one, ending, after strange adventures, in the 
best of what is good. Of course the boys will buy 
it, or, what is better, get it bought for them. 

Bible Children. By the Rev. JAmMEs WELLS, 
M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Wells atates 
that the twenty addresses in this book were 
delivered during some Sunday services for the 
young. We very sincerely congratulate the young 
who heard them. The author has selected certain 
characters in the Bible, all known to us as 
children, for popular and familiar illustration. He 
touches the most salient features of their lives, 
bringing them out into high relief, and keeping the 
attention fixed by numerous well-selected anecdotes. 
The addresses are marked throughout by good taste 
and devout feeling, and are thoroughly interesting. 
They are altogether much superior to such as are 
usually to be met with. The author is especially 
happy in pointing out the consequences of actions 
—the addresses on Esau and Jacob to wit. 

The Young Carpenters of Freiberg. Translated 
from the German by J. LATCHMORE, jun. (W. Oli- 


phant and Co.) This is a tale of the Thirty Years’ 


War, illustrative of the celebrated siege of Freiberg. 
Some historical characters are brought before us 
with many romantic and some painful incidents, 
The young reader, however, may be warned not to 
entertain from it any prejudice against Gustavus 
Adolphus and his Swedes, who were a good deal 
better, and fought in a better cause, than the 
Imperialists. Some Germans to-day will, we have 
no doubt, say the same. The Freibergers were 
real heroes ; although, as is the case now with 
others, they did not know what the war was 
about. 

The Inca's Treasure, Adapted from the German 
of Franz HorrMan. By JEssiz Youna. (E. Marl- 
borough and Co) A thoroughly romantic and 
exciting tale is this, of two German farmers 
who emigrated to Peru to make a fortune. One 
of the farmers thought of nothing but getting 
rich by seeking treasures ; the other plodded on in 
quiet industry. Concealed treasures of the last of 
the Incas, it was said, existed in their neighbour- 


hood, and Indians averred that they knew where 
they were. It was true, and the ambitious and 
unscrupulous man wasat last taken, but blindfolded, 
to see them, and when he had seen them taken 
blindfoldedaway. Of course he determined to possess 
them, and scrupled at nothing to attain his purpose, 
He found them—and, well, what happened then, 
the author, dear boys, will tell you. | 
The Langdales of Langdale End. By the Author © 
of ‘‘ Valeria,” (Marcus Ward and Co.) There are 
some mild adventures of children, some children’s 
slang, with some strongly-drawn characters in this 
tale; but, as a whole, it is rather tame. An 
original and well-developed feature, however, is the 
way in which the boys and girls act, in imagination, 
the characters of heroes, politicians, &c., such as 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and 
others. There is no ending, in one sense, to the 
narrative, but certainly the writing ceases, 


Dot and Her Treasures. By L. T. MEApE, 
(John F. Shaw and Co.) This is one of the tales 
of the life of poor children alone in London of which 
we have recently had many examples, but none 
finer, more pathetic, or more original than thir, 
Dot was lame and confined to an attic, while the 
other children, especially her elder sister ‘‘ Slavey,” 
went out to find the means of living by flower- 
selling, match-selling, and so on. There was also 
a friend ‘‘ Polly,” who sang);one day to the little 
child a hymn with ‘‘I am both weak and sinful,” 
with ‘‘King of Glory,” with ‘‘Saviour” in it as 
we all know. Poor Dot had never heard anything 
about these things before, and would find out 
whether it was all true, She found it all—how we 
will not say ; but we can aseure the reader that he 
will gain by finding for himself in this admirable 
tale. 

Adventures in Western Africa. ATale. By the 
Rev. H. 8S. B. Yatzs. (W. Oliphant and Co.) A 
tale of the West African Coast—with enough 
stirring detail to excite the most sensitive and 
highly imaginative boys to go through the scenes 
themselves—providing they could be sure of coming 
out safely—a proviso which of course no one can 
give them. As one of the boys said here—‘‘ These 
will be fine stories when we reach England to tell 
the boys, won’t they! Justthink! We have been 
nearly shipwrecked, we have lost every member of 
the crew ’—well, anda gooddeal more. Mr. Yatos 
has not spared hairbreadth escapes of every kind 
—almost of any kind you may please, 


The Siege of Vienna. A Story of the Turkish 
War in 1683. ‘Translated from the German by J. 
LATCHMORE, jun. (W. Oliphant and Co.) It was 
stated only the other day that the Viennese are 
making arrangements for the celebration of the 
Siege of Vienna—whether in 1883 or not, seems at 
present to be uncertain. The history of this 
famous event—one of the greatest in European 
history—is admirably told in this volume, 
with some incidents and characters not altogether 
historical, but which are quite as interesting, if not 
a little more so, than those which are. Remember ! 
It was the Viennese, under their governor and 
ultimately with the succour of famous John Sobieski 
and his Poles, who succeeded in arresting the pro- 
gress of the Turks in Europe, The tale should be 
read by all the young. It is issued, as we need 
scarcely say, at a remarkably appropriate time. 

Phil's Champion, by RoBERT RicHARpDSON, B.A., 
(W. Oliphant and Co.), is remarkable for its fresh- 
ness as well as for its life-like illustrations of the 
goodness and kindness of the poor. Phil was a 
Dublin shoeblack with brothers and sisters, whose 
mother was a mangler. If they had poverty they 
had tenderness. Mr. Richardson, as a writer for 
the young, is an old friend of ours, and he has 
rever done better than in this tale. 

Harry Foster’s Rules, by Mrs, H. H. B, PAvuLt. 
(Hodder and Stoughton) tells of a boy who came 
to London and was beginning to succumb to the 
bad influences around him when he was happily 
rescued, and by observing his rules (derived from 
the Bible) ultimately became ‘‘ Sir Henry,” and 
Lord Mayor of London—a somewhat vulgar ending. | 

Mary Hazeldine’s Desk (Hodder and Stoughton) 


is by the same author. Mary was a poor orphan 


who was thrown upon the charity of rich London 
relations, and won upon them by her fineness of 
character; but she, too, became rich, while the 
rich became poor. The aunt and Cousin Julia are 
the best-drawn characters if they are not the 
pleasantest. 

Sunnyside School, by Letriz Lez (W. Oliphant — 
and Co.) is good, very good, and one part is 
extremely good. This is where all the school 
children but one secretly subscribed together week 
after week to support a poor family who were in 
‘bad odour.” The young lady who would not 
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Subscribe thought, for certain reasons, that she would 
be praised. Do you think she was? Two or three 
thoroughly good Jessons are taught in this tale with 
real oriyinality of form. 

Ben Owen is a Lancashire story by JENNIE 
PERRETT. (Elliot Stock.) Ben was a lad subject to 
a brute of a father-in-law, but he always remem- 
bered his mother’s counsel to him, and kept to it. 
He had a desire to be a ‘‘ missioner,” and ina 
strange and pathetic manner he became one. There 
is good Lancashire character and good Lancashire 
dialect in this story. 


MONTHLY REVIEWS. 

The Contemporary Review opens and closes with 
an article which bas for its text the social and 
moral views of Mr. John Stuart Mill, The former 
is by Professor Max Miiller on ‘‘ Freedom” ; the 
latter, by Professor W. Stanley Jevons on ‘‘ Utili- 
tarianism,” Taking this out of its order, we may 
say that it is the fourth of a somewhat belated 
series on Mr. Mill’s philosophy generally. The 
series opened with a promise that has been scarcely 
fulfilled, but the tone of severity and sometimes of 
disrespect to Mr. Mill has been sustained up to the 
present time. Mr. Jevons tells us that he is sur- 
prised to find how many who were supposed to have 
agreed with Mill now admit his inconsistencies :— 


As to this matter of Utilitarianiem, a very eminent 
author, formerly a friend of Mill himself, assures me that 
thesubject is quite threshed out, and implies thut there is 
no need for me to trouble the public any more about it. 
In fact, it would seem to be allowed within philo- 
suphical circles that Mill’s works are often wrongheaded 
and unphilosophical. 


The last sentence, we presume, is not to be 
attributed to the ‘‘ very eminent author, formerly 
a friend of Mill himself,” but to the essayist 
and critic; and as such we maintain it is 
untrue, and wanting in the courtesy due to the 
memory of Mr. Mill. Wrongheadedness implies 
a certain moral defectiveness, if not actual way- 
wardness, But surely if there be any portion of 
Mr. Mill’s writings which can be more distin- 
guished than another for a lofty and elevating 
morality, it is that contained in the small volume 
against which Mr. Jevons’s criticism is directed. It 
redeemed utilitarianism for ever from the charge of 
Pig-philosophy, and made the sarcasm, which we 
find in page 533 of this review, ‘‘ Mill, at some 
crisis in his mental history, decided in favour of a 
genial instead of. a logical and scientific ethics.” 
In our opinion he decided in favour of 
that which was alone possible to him—namely, 
of a system of ethics which recognised the 
worth of the moral sentiments, and which 
aimed at a scientific ground. The latter was im, 
possible for Mill, and for all his contemporaries, 
except a few younger men whose physiological 
training had made it possible for them to appre- 
hend and apply the just-dawning doctrine of evolu- 
tion. It is eminently unfair, therefore, as it seemg 
to us, to play off Mr. Herbert Spencer's scientific 
ethics against Mr. Mill’s utilitarianism. Apart from 
the spirit of the essay, we quite agree with its conclu- 
sions. But we‘can conceive Mr, Herbert Spencer 
looking with mild, though reproving, pity on the 
writer of the last sentence, whose tendency to capital 
letters would seem to indicate a survival in him of 
theological tendencies inconsistent with first prin- 
ciples. ‘‘ Creation is not yet concluded, and there 
is no one of us who may not become conscious in 
his heart that he is no Automaton, no mere lump 
of Protoplasm, but the Creature of a Creator,” 
Professor Max Miiller treats Mr. Mill’s essay on 
‘‘ Liberty ” in a very different spirit. The defect of 
the author was on the side of the past. He did not 
see how dependent the individual was on his 
ancestors. Hence, when contending for individual 
liberty, his attention was confined to the individual's 
contemporaries. After defending the intellectual 
as well as the political freedom of England against 
the criticisms of some German writers, Professor 
Max Miiller says he agrees with Mill — recog- 
nising the dangers of uniformity, but he differs from 
him as to the source of the uniformity. Mill finds 
it in the society in which we move. ‘‘I,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘ feel convinced that our real enemies 
are at our back, and that the heaviest chains which 
are fastened upon us are those made, not by the 

present, but by past generations.” This introduces 
a very instructive and interesting account of 
heredity, and of the source of our mental tools—i.e., 
our speech, letters, symbols of time, wealth, and 
number. Finally the paper ends in a discussion 
on education—elementary, scholastic, and acade- 
mical ; a discussion which is full of information as 
well as of the professor’s views. It was delivered 
as an address before the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute. ‘‘Mr. Gladstone : Two studies suggested 
by his ‘Gleanings of Past Years,’” is the title of the 


second article in this month’s Contemporary. The 
subject is not one to our mind, but at the present 
time, when political interests chiefly centre in a few 
politicians, the two atudies will doubtless be 
popular reading. It is another example of several 
that we have seen of late of the partial blindness, 
and distorted vision, produced by extreme parti- 
sanship. We doubt whether writings of this kind 
will do much to further just and progressive 
Government. It is with much greater pleasure that 
we call attention to an answer to the question, 
‘* What is the actual condition of Ireland?” by 
Edward Stanley Robertson. The answer is a very 
hopeful one. We are told that the period between 
1846-76 were years of continual advance in well- 
being. This statement is justified by a detailed 
examination of the farming wage-producing classes, 
their condition in their homes, their food, the 
amount of their incomes, the extent of pauperism, 
the criminal statistics, drinking habits—and finally 
the land question. M. Lenormant, who recently 
contributed an article on ‘‘The First Sin,” writes 
on “‘The Deluge; Its Traditions in Ancient 
Nations.” The three races of which the Bible 
speaks as being descended from Noah have all tra- 
ditions of the flood so precise and concordant, that 
M. Lenormant concludes that it is not a myth, but 
a recollection more or less distinct of a real and 
terrible event. In another paper he proposes to 
inquire whether, in the view of the inspired 
writers, the deluge was really universal. 


The Nineteenth Century is this month unusually 
heavy reading. Its articles are written for the 
most part by specialists, and addressed to such. 
Mr. Raikes, chairman of committees in the House 
of Commons, explains how public business is now 
conducted, or rather hindered, and how he thinks 
it should be conducted. Dr. Maclagan answers the 
question, ‘‘ Is Typhoid Fever Contagious”? in a 
very practical and, as far as possible, popular 
manner. Viscount Middleton writes upon ‘‘ The 
Noxious Gases Bill”; Sir Edmund du Cane on 
‘‘ Experiments in Punishment”; the Rev. W. 
Edwards on ‘‘ Compulsory Providence,” or the 
necessity of compelling every citizen to insure his 
life. Among these articles we ought probably to 
include Sir John Lubbuck’s ‘‘ History of Money,” 
but that it is of interest to many others besides 
bankers and dealers in money. Itis a history of 
money, of banking, and an explanation of some 
business transactions. The Chinese seem to have 
been the earliest writers on the subject, and on the 
use of acurrency. In ancient Europe cattle, it is 
well known, were the usual medium of exchange ; 
but it is not generally known that the physician’s 
‘* fee is the old word vich, which, as we know, in 
German still retains the sense of cattle.” The 
Chinese seem also to have invented bank notes; it 
was they also who first made coins round. There 
is an interesting passage on Hebrew coins ; and in 
the history of money amongst the Western races 
there are several curious points mentioned. The 
penny is the most ancient of our coinage, ‘‘ The 
figure of Britannia was copied from a coin 
of Antoninus. The shilling was first struck 
by Henry VIII. The origin of the word penny 
is unknown. The pound was originally not a 
coin, but a weight of silver divided into 240 pennies. 
The word money is derived from moneta, because in 
Rome coins were first regularly struck in the 
temple of Juno Moneta, which again was derived 
from monere, to warn. . . Coinis probably from the 
Latin cuneus, a die or stamp. . . The dollar or thaler 
is short for the Joachims-thaler, or money of the 
Joachim’s valley in Bohemia, where these coins 
were first struck in the sixteenth century.” A short 
sketch is given of English legislation in reference 
to usury, and a good defence made of the use of 
interest. The earliest real bank was that of Bar- 
celona in 1401 ; but early English bankers were all 
goldsmiths. In the examples given in this article 
our old friend ‘: Jingling Geordie ”—George Heriot 
—is not mentioned, but he naturally occurs to the 
unprofessional reader. Two or three historical 
references to banking in London are worth pre- 
serving :— 

The first *‘run” on record took place when the 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, burned Chatham, 
and destroyed Sheerness. In early days our bankers 
and merchants used to deposit their superfluous cash 
in the Tower of London for safe keeping. Charles the 
First seized the money there, amounting to 120,000/. 
A still more serious misfortuve befell our predecessors, 
however, in 1672, when the Exchequer was closed by 
Charles the Second, at the instance of Lord Asbley and 


Sir Thomas Clifford, and when the amount seized was 
no Jess than 1,328,000/. 


Mr. Ralston tells a great many stories of the Cin- 
derella type, and proves that the slipper ought not 
to be of glass but fur, Many will read his stories 
without finding much interest in their narrator's 
philosophy of them, ‘‘ The Spoiled Child of Europe,’’ 


by Mr. Hanbury, M.P., is an interesting account 
of Greece, with a discussion as to what is to be- 
come of the south-eastern corner of Europe ; for, as 
he says, ‘‘ that the days of the Turk will be few in 
Europe it scarcely needs a prophet to foretell.’ 
Who shall succeed him is the question that presses. 

The Fortnightly Review contains no article of 
striking interest on political or social matters, such 
asso often is to be found init, A captain in the 
17th Uhlans gives us his opinion of the British 
Army, which is not flattering to the great English 
nation. Mr. Hamilton Lang describes the condi- 
tion of Bosnia under the Austrians, ‘‘ An Indo- 
Mediterranean Railway: Fiction and Fact,” is by 
Wilfrid 8. Blunt, and completes that class of articles. 
Of the others the most notable and most deserving 
of prominence is a criticism by Mr. Symonds on 
Arnold's ‘‘ Wordsworth.” It is not often that so 
much talent is brought into immediate conjunction. 
Matthew Arnold on ‘*‘ Wordsworth ” is ‘a literary 
luxury but seldom enjoyed, and, now that Mr, 
Symonds reviews both, the luxury is doubled. He 
is one of the best of our writers on poetry and art. 
He does not merely repeat what Mr. Arnold has 
said ; he reviews it in the best sense of that word. 
He discusses, for example, that fine saying, ‘* Poetry 
is at bottom a criticism of life”—and finally agrees 
with it, and shows that it is a sound and valuable 
generalisation. Again, he strengthens Mr. Arnold’s 
protest against fhe elevation of form and atyle over 
thought and matter; the passage will bear 
quotation— 


From time to time critics arise who attempt to per- 
suade us that it does not so much matter what a poet 
says as how he says it, and that the highest poetical 
achievements are those which combine a certain vaguoe- 
ness of meaning with sensuous melody and colour of 
verbal composition. Yet, if one thiog is proved with 
certainty by the whole history of literature to our time, 
it is that the self-preservative instinct of humanity 
rejects such art as does not contribute to ite intellectual 
nutrition and moral sustenance, It carnot afford to 
continue long in contact with ideas that run counter to 
the principles of its own progress. It cannot bestow 
more than passing notice upon trifles, however exqui- 
sitely finished, Poetry wi!l not, indeed, live without 
style or its equivalent, But style alone will never con- 
fer enduring and cosmopolitan fame upon a poet. He 
must have po himself in accord with the permanent 
emotions, the conservative forces of the race; he must 
have uttered what contributes to the building up of 
vital structure in the social organism, in order to gain 
more than a temporary or partial hearing. Though 
style is an indispensable condition of success in poetry, 
it is by matter, and not by form, thas a poet has to 
take his final rank. 


Respecting Wordsworth’s work the estimate of 
the two critics is almost the same, But there is a 
hesitation on the part of Mr. Symonds against 
ranking Wordsworth above or with his poetic pre- 
decessors. He says: 


There is some occult fascination in the game of 
marking competitors for glory, and publishing class-lists 
of poets, artists, and other eminent persons, ° 
Mr. Arnold has undoubtedly given excellent reasons for 
the place he assigns to Wordsworth, . . . Why 
undertake the task of proving him the greatest ? 
Parnassus is a sort of heaven, and we know what 
answer was given to the sons of Zebedee, 


We have not space to quote this passage fully. 
Indeed, we must conclude with the recommenda- 
tion that our readers should turn to the article 
itself. If we were to transcribe all the passages 
which we have noted as deserving of attention we 
should leave little of the original to be read. 


The Henry Foster Burder scholarship, of 30/. per 
annum, tenable for three years, has been awarded 
to Mr. Henry Ward Price, senior student of New 
College, London. , 

Mr. H. C, Pinsent, fourth wrangler in 1878, and 
formerly of Amersham Hall School, was last week 
a to a fellowship at St. John’s College, Cam- 

ridge. | ? 

The well-known hotel and hydropathic esta- 
blishment called ‘‘ Longton Hall,” West Hill, 
Sydenham, has been purchased by a limited com- 
pany, and its accommodation is to be greatly 
extended as a residential hotel. The company are 
issuing 2,000 shares of 5/. each, on the conditions 
set forth in the advertisement in another column. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society announces that 
Exeter Hall will not be available for music purposes 
after October, 1880, and has consequently an- 
nounced a final series of concerts during the coming 
season. , 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran intend to begin with 
the new year the publication of a new penny weekly 
serial entitled ‘*The Union Jack; Tales for British 
Boys,” edited by the popular writer, W. H. G. 
Kingston. The venture will have the distinctive 
character of being devoted entirely to the publica. 
tion of serial tales. | 2 

The will of Mr. Carlyle’s brother, Dr. John 
Aitken Carlyle, of the Hill, Dumfries, recorded in 
the Commissariat of Dumfriesshire, shows that the 
property left by the deceased amounts to 25, 633i, 

Mr. Thomas Hardy is writing a new serial stor 
entitled ‘‘The Trumpet-Major,” which will begin 
in Good Words for January next, and be continued 
through the year. Thestory will be illustrated by 
Mr, John Collier. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. 


ANNUAL SOOTTISH CONFERENCE OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


In accordance with the constitution of the 
Scottish Council of the Liberation Society, the 
annual conference of the Society’s friends in Scot- 
land was held on Wednesday last, in the Religious 
Institution Rooms at Glasgow. Representative 
members of the Society from various parts of Scot- 
land were present, and Mr. Carvell Williams and 
Mr, Alfred Illingworth attended as a deputation 
from the London executive committee. 


“Mr, J. Dick Prpprg, chairman of the council, 
presided, and the proceedings commenced with the 
reading of letters from gentlemen unable to attend ; 
one from Mr. M‘Laren, M.P., of a very interesting 
character, being among the number. 


Mr. Tart, the secretary, then presented the 
report of the council, which described the recent 
action of the various ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland 
with regard to disestablishment, Parliamentary 
proceedings, the results of the several bye-elections, 
and the action of the council with reference to 
local matters. It was stated that the special 
committee appointed to prepare a draft scheme for 
the disestablishmentand disendowment of the Church 
of Scotland had made considerable progress, and at 
a fitting time would make public the result of their 
deliberations. The report then described the 
ete of opinion in Scotland in favour of disesta- 

lishment, and closed with the following passage : 
—‘“* In the face of facts like these the pressing duty 
of the friends of the Society in Scotland is surely 
clear. The country will shortly be appealed to to 
return representatives to Parliament, and on the 
response may largely depend the legislation of the 
next few years, The leaders of the Liberal party, 
who are now seeking to return to power, have 
stated their willingness to give effect to the wishes 
of the Scottish people in the matter of disestablish- 
ment. Are they to be silent at the very time pre- 
scribed by the Constitution for them to speak 
authoritatively, and with practical effect? Can any 
reason for silence be assigned now which may not 
be repeated, in an altered form, at the general elec- 
tion to follow, as well as at that which is about to 
take place? Is silence necessary for the sake of the 
Liberal party or of the country, and do not the 
interests of the latter imperatively require that the 
conviction, and the we which exists in connec- 
tion with this subject, should find expression on 
electoral platforms, and at the polls? Let those 
who desire to secure a great Liberal victory in Scot- 
land be assured that it will not be won by the sup- 
ression or the evasion of important truths, or by 
olding in temporary abeyance objects too precious 
to be sacrified to party exigencies, and too pressing 
to admit of indefinite delay. The Society’s sup- 
porters have been looking forward to the dissolution 
of the present Parliament as affording a legitimate 
means of testing the opinion of Scotland on one of 
the test questions which can be submitted for 
its decision, and whatever may be the issue it is 
desirable that the appeal should be made without 
faltering, and with calm preparedness for the 
result.” 

The CHAIRMAN then moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That the report be adopted, and printed for cirou- 
lation ; that the conference express satisfaction with 
the work dove by the executive committee during the 
‘om year, and with the progress of the movement in 

vour of disestablishment and disendowment; and 
earnestly call on all friends of religious equality to aid 
the Liberation Society in its efforts to secure, without 
delay, the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Established Church of Scotland. | 
After referring to tne [severe loss the council had 
sustained by the death of Mr. George Pearson, the 
treasurer, he said that the absorption of public 

nterest in the foreign entanglements in which the 
country had lately been involved had led to fewer 
meetings being held, and had otherwise interfered 
with their work. (Hear, hear.) Their duty to-day 
was to consider what was the position they were to 


take up when the election, which could not be long 
delayed, came — them, Until this moment they 
had all regarded the coming election as a time when 
their cause should make progress in the country. 
(Hear, hear.) They were ready for it; their 
organisation was complete ; public opinion had cer- 
tainly been matured on the subject; they had been 
iavited by the leaders of the Liberal party to 
express their opinions on it, and, just while they 
were waiting to do so at the coming election, they 
found themselves asked on all hands to keep their 
principles and their opinions in abeyance; and 
they were told that it would be disloyal to raise 
any matter on which there was not a general con- 
currence of opinion in the Liberal party. Nay, it 
appeared that they were to forego even the 
advocacy of their cause, and that from fear that 
some weak-kneed Liberals, who were opposed;to dis- 
establishment, might apprehend that the question 
had been taken up by the party and drive them 
among the supporters of Conservative candidates. 
_ He thought they should = an emphatic denial to 
all this. (Applause.) Holding as they did that 
not only the social and political welfare of the 
country was concerned in this question, but that 


its religious wellbeing was also involved, they could 
not be silent on it. de tht 


he appeal was made that this 


They had never ge rn that they should not vote 
for any candidate who was not in favour of disesta- 
blishment. They were strong Liberals, as well as 
disestablishers ; they had uever sought to force 
their question at the expense of other Liberal 
measures ; yet he was rather inclined to think that 
their fault of late had rather been to observe this 
self-denying principle too much. (Applause.) They 
were advised—and even by some friends of religious 
equality—not to raise the question at the elections 
at all, but be silent on the question at electoral 
meetings, although they might advocate it out of 
doors. They could only listen to such advice if it 
could be shown that their raising their question in 
the ordinary way would do injury to some cause 
more important still. (Applause.) What was the 
cause that was urged ? tt was to get the present 
Government out of office, and to effect that union 
was absolutely necessary. Well, he had such a 
strong feeling of the incubus under which the 
country was suffering from this Tory Government 
that he should be quite ready to sink this cause 
in the meantime, if that were necessary to secure 
the defeat of the Tories, and if their doing so 
would be followed by important consequences. 
Bat he did not think it necessary—(Hear, hear) — 
and, moreover, he doubted if this policy were cal- 
culated to produce that end. If they did adopt it, 
such evil consequences would follow as would 
more than counterbalance any good results. The 
only way to secure the triumph of Liberalism was 
by exciting the enthusiasm of the Liberal party, 
and they could never do that if they had merely a 
negative policy. Their enthusiasm would only be 
raised by the leaders taking up a decided Liberal 
policy, and in a manly way cj tog age the coun- 
try on pas te (Hear, hear.) Their present 
policy tended to evil results ; the first of which was 
this, that no question would be raised at the election 
at all except the question of the a policy of 
the Government. Another evil would be that all 
men holding earnest convictions must give way to 
men who had really no convictions atall—(applause) 
—men who regarded the return of their party as 
the end itself, and not as a means to a great public 
ood. The result of all this would be that undue in- 
uence would be given to the backward and negative 
men ; to bring into power a Government which would 
have no defined policy at all; that Government 
would probably remain in power for five 
or six years, and so, during that long time, every 
great question would be postponed, and at the end 
they would be no further advanced than they were 
now, because the incessant delays would damp the 
enthusiasm of even their own friends. (Applause. ) 
What was wanted was Liberal union, but the 
proper way to promote it was openly to recognise 
the differences of opinion, the very existence of 
which it was the glory of the Liberal party to 
recognise. Why attempt to hide it? The proper 
way out of the present difficulty was this, that 
minorities should loyally give way to majorities ; 
that if in any burgh those in favour of disestablish- 
ment were found in the minority they should unite 
heartily with the majority, but that if it were 
shown that the disestablishers were in the majority 
the others should with equal readiness give way. 
(Applause.) If that were done the ends of justice 
would be served, union would be secured, and the 
party would go to the country with zeal and strong 
claims to support. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. JARvig, of Kelso, seconded the 
motion. He said this question of disestablishment 
affected the social and religious aspects of their 
relations to one another, and it affected the relation- 
ship of ministers one to another. This question of 
State recognition was a great obstacle to the carry- 
ing of the Gos in its simplicity, its fervour, and 
its power to the masses of our own unchristianised 
population, and of the heathen also. The Church 
of Scotland herself would accomplish a great 
deliverance by means of disestablishment, and 
through her deliverance all branches of the Chris- 
tian Church would be quickened, enlarged, and 
made increasingly useful. (Applause. ) 

The resolution was then unanimously carried. 


The Rev. JAMES WILSON, of Dundee, moved the 
second resolution :— 


That the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Established Church of Scotland, obviously demanded 
on the ground of justice, is made more urgent by the 
aggressive attitude of its leaders towards other 
churches, and their avowed alliance with politicians 
who, on both sides of the Border, resist demands for 
redress of ecclesiastical grievances; as also by the 
repeated attempts, originated or supported by the 
Establishment, to promote measures in Parliament 
and elsewhere inconsistent with the great principle of 
religious equality. 

After describing what he believed would be the good 
results of disestablishment, he said they were all 
acquainted with some of the utterances of leaders 


such as Dr. Phin, Principal Tulloch, Dr, Story, and - 


others, and those utterances had been decidedly 
hostile to other churches. But besides what they 
had said, there were the measures which had been 
originated by leaders of the Established Church. 
One of these was referred to in the report as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Apparently with the cognisance, if not 
with the active co-operation, of leaders of the 
Established Church, Sir Alexander Gordon, M.P., 
introduced into Parliament a bill the professed 
object of which was ‘ to facilitate the reunion with 
the Established Church of other Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland,’ and the latent object of 
which was obviously to realise Dr, Phin’s earnest 
desire to get back ‘their brethren in the High- 


should not. be made a test question at elections, 


lands.’” He believed that so long as the Esta- 
blishment continued, efforts of this kind would be 


made. He knew what the great object of the 
Patronage Bill was, and how that was originated 
with the knowledge, if not with the consent, of the 
leaders of the Established Church, and the object 
of that bill was gem A to weaken, if not to 
destroy, the Free Church altogether. On that 
ground also—the ground of the hostile attitude that 
many of the leaders of the Established Church 
were now assuming—he thought they should do 
everything in their power to bring the Establish. 
ment to anend. (Applause.) 

Mr. WituitaAmM Firnt, Ayr, seconded the resolu. 
tion. He said that he had witnessed many cases of 
the hostility of the Established Church to other 
churches, especially in connection with the origina- 
tion of missions. It was quite evident that the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland 
were at one in their determination to uphold the 
two institutions. The question should be kept pro- 
minently before the public, and the people educated 
on the subject. (Applause. ) 

The resolution was then “also “carried unani- 
mously. . 

Ex-Bailie Hunter, Innellan, moved what was 
the most important resolution of the day, which was 
as follows :— 

That, without attempting to prescribe a uniform 
course of action in regard to the choice or the support 
of candidates, this conference is of opinion that the 
utmost efforts should be made to secure candidates 
favourable to the early disestablishment of the Church 
of Scotland ; and is further of opinion that advantage 
should be taken of the imminence of a general election 
everywhere to press the subject upon the notice of 
candidates and of the electoral body. 

After urging increased effort to instruct and stimu- 
late the people, he said that this resolution did not 
attempt to prescribe a uniform course of action in 
regard to the choice or support of candidates at the 
present time. As regarded that choice there was 
really little to do. The political board was all but 
filled up, and in some instances, more than filled. 
(Hear, Sete.) But questions would arise whether 
a candidate who did not fully understand the ques- 
tion, or was not very anxious to have the question 
placed in front of a Liberal programme, should be 
pushed aside, and a course pursued that would 
result in the return of a Cunservative. It should 
be their duty to tell Mr. Adam, and all who 
thought with him, that constituencies would not 
longer brook — ruled over by mere Whiglings— 
(Hear, hear)—and those who were averse in any 
way to clip the wings of the Kirk, that the time 
to | now come for letting Lord Hartington and his 
followers know that Scotland not only wished, but 
demanded, that her people should stand as equal 
before the law in matters concerning their religion. 
Wherever it was possible, let their support be 
amy to thorough disestablishers, They could not 

ave too many such; but cases had arisen, and 
would arise, where candidates saw men as trees 
walking, and who had a desire for more light, or, 
as in the case of others, who were almost, but not 
altogether, disestablished. There was hope for such 
men, and the tendencies of the age were all in 
favour of their thorough conversion. Such men, 
when they could get better, should be used to 
keep out a Tory. Let them in every prudent way 
press this subject on the attention of candidates 
and the electoral body, and, besides, let them do 
all in their power to prevent disunion in the Liberal 
ranks, such as they saw existing in certain burghs 
at the present moment. (Applause.) — 


Mr. JoHN Putwar, of Bridge of Allan, seconded 
the resolution. He thought there was only one 
opiniun among them, and that was that the Esta- 
blishment was an immense political advantage to 
the party opponents, the Tories, (Hear, hear.) 
The Church question was a nuisance in the ranks 


of the Liberal party, and the only way out of the 
difficulty was to get rid of the Establishment—to re- 
move it from the category of political institutions. 
But the Liberal party was placed in a dilemma by 
the directions, on the one hand, of Lord Hartington, 
who had spoken on the question like a sensible 
and honest man as he was—(applause)—and by the 
advice of his subordinates on the other. Some of 
these seemed to be frightened out of their senses 
that the very word disestablishment should be men- 
tioned in Liberal circles. They told the electors to 
sink their differences, to turn out the Tories and 
get in the Liberals. He supposed they were all 
agreed about getting in the Liberals—(applause)— 
but they had already sunk their differences on this 
question time after time. This could not go on for 
ever, and sooner or later they must make a stand 
for something like fair play. (Applause.) It was 
generally a good rule that the minority should give 
way to the majority, but he thought that in a great 
many cases in Scotland a small and noisy minority 
had overriden the majority. (Hear, hear.) Should 
there not be reciprocity? Meantime, if they 
were to sink their differences, they ought to 
make it quite clear what those differences 
were, and why they consented to sink them. 
They consented to sink them under _pro- 
test, and for the present only, and, whether a 
Liberal Government got into power sooner or later, 
they must try to maintain something like honesty . 
and good faith among the members of the Liberal 
party. They were not going to elect even a Liberal 
Government under false pretences. They would 
elect such an one in order to obtain Liberal mea- 
sures, and one of the greatest and the most impor- 
tant of these measures was undoubtedly the entire 
abolition of ecclesiastical monopoly throughout the 


British eg rea Sr they should never 
reat satisfied until this had been accomplished, 
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(Renewed applause.) This disestablishment ques- 
tion would bear discussion, and the more fully it 
was discussed the better. He did not see at all 
what was to be gained by the tactics suggested of 
putting aside principle as a matter of policy. Any 
sane man in the kingdom must see that dis- 
establishment was as certain as any future 
event—say the coming of 1880. (Applause.) 
They did not intend to fix the Liberal leaders down 
to any date. They were willing to leave that, but 
the opportunity might occur at any time, and some- 
times circumstances arose that forced Governments 
to take up questions and deal with them before any- 
body expected. Was it likely that Liberal Church- 
men would desert the Liberal party when the 
question really became a test? He for one would 
not believe they would. They knew that it must 
be dealt with, and he was sure they would not 
desert their party. (Applause) What they hada 
right to ask, nay, to insist upon getting from 
Liberal candidates at the next election, was the 
promise of, if not a positive position on the dis- 
establishment question, at least a neutral one; 
they should see that, if Liberal candidates were not 
for them, they were not against them. (Applause.) 

Mr, CARVELL WI.ulamMs then addressed the 
conference. After referring to what had occurred 
since the passing of the Patronage Act, to Lord 
Hartington’s visit to Scotland, and to the recent 
bye elections, he said that a uniform policy had 


been pursued by the advocates of disestablishment. 
It had beer a successful policy. Why should it 
not be persisted in? He put that question not so 
much from what had been said by Mr. Adam and 
oe in his position, but because it could not 

e concealed that the views advocated by Mr. Adam 
and others had had an unfortunate influence on 
some in their own ranks. They saw it even in one 
of the letters which had been read to them at the 
opening of the conference. There was no truer 
friend of the cause than the writer of that letter, yet 
he told them that in the city in which he lived, and 
where he was a very earnest worker for disestablish- 
ment, the profound conviction of earnest Liberals 
was that every other question must stand aside till 
we were free of the present Government, and that 
had made them think it injudicious to divert atten- 
tion to any other issue, however important. He 
(Mr. Williams) regarded that as an unfortunate 
error of judgment on the part of their friends, and 
he should regard it as a calamitous event if that 
feeling should generally prevail, and the advice be 
adopted, that the question of disestablishmentshould 
for a time be almostentirely shelved. (Applause. ) 
Why should it be? Would it embarrass Mr. Glad- 
stone? He could imagine that if Mr. Gladstone 
had become a candidate for a Scotch constituency 
some years ago the Liberals of Midlothian, and of 
Scotland generally, would have been ina very great 
dilemma indeed in regard to this question of dis- 
establishment. But they had Mr. Gladstone with 
them in this matter. (Applause.) Was it neces- 
sary to adopt the policy of silence in order to get 
rid of the present Government? Surely, after all 
that the Liberal leaders had done in the way of 
cannonading the foreign policy of the Government, 
the Liberationists might be allowed to fire a few 
shots on their own account. It would be unfor- 
tunate for the Liberal party, as a whole, if an 
important section of that party held its peace in 
regard to what they believed to be one of the 
greatest questions of the time, and a question in 
regard to which it would be utterly impossible to 
keep silence for a long period. It would be unfor- 
tunate for Liberal members also; for the impression 
would be that, as nothing was said about disesta- 
blishment at the general election, nobody cared for 
it ; and advantage would be taken of their silence to 
lead that Scotchmen were not so much interested in 
it as had been imagined. Mr. Lowe in his recent 
trenchant speech described the Tories as og a& 
party without principles. He was not sure that 
there were not a good many Liberals to whom some- 
thing of the same severe character might be said. 
(Applause.) At any rate, he hoped that the 
Liberal party would have more than these two 
articles in its creed :—‘‘I believe in the ejection 
of the Beaconsfield Ministry, and I believe in the 
restoration of the Liberal party to power.” What 
was the Liberal party to do when the present 
Government was out of office? Was it to devote its 
whole attention to the question of foreign policy? 
What was to be its future? Was it to neglect 
domestic questions, as they charged the Tory 
Government with neglecting them ; or was it going 
to deal with them in the dark? The last election 
not only disheartened, but practically paralysed 
the bulk of the Liberal party. The only section 
that seemed to have life left in it was the Libera- 
tionist section. They regarded that moment of 
depression and disaster as their opportunity. They 
saw that Liberalism had nothing to put before the 
country ; they thought they had something, and 
they laboured with all their might, and with great 
success, to implant their principles in the public 
mind, so that when the Liberals once more came 
into power they should add disestablishment to 
their programme, and should find an enlightened 
— ready to give effect to the decisions of the 
eaders, The Liberal leaders had not all this time 
been doing corresponding work, and in that he held 
that they had been remiss. (Hear, hear.) The 
Liberationists knew their own minds, had a clear 
and definite policy, and had brought many of their 
fellow-countrymen to their own side. ell, were 
they, with their strong convictions and clear ideas 
of duty, to forego all the advantages they had 
secured in order that mere Liberals might, to quote 


(he held that their principles 


a phrase used at the recent Liberal conference ‘in 
Glasgow, ‘‘ worship at the great catholic shrine of 
Liberalism”? (Applause and laughter.) Why, 
lay at the 
core of Liberalism—that they were not only 
Liberals, but the best of all Liberals—ex- 
treme because they went the full length of their 
ae gg and had the courage to declare and stand 

y them, (Applause.) Some of those devotees at 
the ‘‘great catholic shrine of Liberalism” had 
proved to be very weak devotees, and one good 
result of the election of staunch disestablishment 
men would be that they would serve the country 
not merely as disestablishment men, but as sound, 
staunch Liberals—such Liberals as would never 
prove a source of weakness to a Liberal Govern- 
ment. ap corocwrt The Liberal leaders would be 
guilty of shortsightedness if they discouraged the 
most earnest section of their followers. Let them 
look at the forces against which Liberals had to 
contend at the present day—the farmers, the pub- 
licans, and the parsons. It would seem indeed as 
if a succession of bad harvests might seduce the 
farmers from their allegiance to the Tories, and 
before long we might see their weight thrown to a 
large extent into the Liberal scale. With regard 
to the publicans they were, he thought, losing some 
of their political power ; but who was it who could 
take the sting out of the parsons, or diminish their 
tg influence, but the disestablishers? (Applause. ) 

he clergy in England and Scotland were fast turn- 
ing their churches into political camps. They stood 
up for what they regarded as their true friends, 
and he did not think they were mistaken in sup- 
posing that Toryism was the best friend of State 
Churchism, Now, this great force would never be 
shattered until disestablishment had taken place, 
and then the clergy would be seen taking their 
proper places, and acting in accordance with their 
true political convictions. The Liberationists had 
been appealed to before, and would be again, to be 
mutually tolerant and forbearing, and to sacrifice 
everything for the sake of union. Well, but tole- 
rance and forbearance implied something like giving 
and taking, and they had to complain that all the 
tolerance and forbearance were expected from their 
side. In how many cases in Scotland and England 
was there electoral division because of the unwise 
pertinacity of the Liberationists? He did not know 
one. (Applause.) But now they were asked, not 
only to abstain from putting forward candidates, 
but actually it was sought to clap a muzzle on their 
mouths. That was perfectly unreasonable, and they 
would be faithless to their convictions and to the 
best interests of their country and party, if they 
were to adopt that course. They were ready to 
admit that the Liberal Government, when it came 
into office, would have an enormous amount of diffi- 
cult work to doin undoing what their predecessors 
had done; but what they claimed was that this 
question of disestablishment should be in the pro- 
gramme, as one not to be shelved for an indefinite 
period, but one which the party must deal with at 
the earliest practicable period. (Applause.) Was 
there anything unreasonable or fanatical in that ? 
They were content to wait, but they could not be 
silent. They had for years been spreading their 
principles among the people ; they had won great 
victories by these weapons, and they did not mean 
to abandon them now, but to wield them with all 
the power they possessed until they accomplished 
their final victory, and until England and Scotland 
vould rejoice in the fact that these Establishments 
had fallen, and that they were in the enjoyment of 
perfect religious equality. (Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH, of Bradford, was the next 
speaker. After referring to the power which 
English Liberationists now possessed, and which 
would b2 placed et the disposal of the friends of dis- 
establishment .n Scotli.ad, he said it could not be 


denied that the time at which the conference 
was convened was critical for the country, and it 
had an additional importance in Scotland from the 
resent position of the question of disestablishment. 
They were asked to consider principally, if not 
exclusively, what were called the interests of the 
Liberal party, and told that their only object ought 
to be the termination of the present Government, 
and the creation of a Parliament at whose head 
should be a Liberal Government. It was not 
necessary that they should make any further 
declaration of their loyalty to the Liberal party, 
and he thought they were a little too free of their 
professions of loyalty, and sometimes advantage was 
taken of their candour. It seemed to him that, as 
far as Scotland was concerned, they had to ask two 
questions. The first was this—If anappeal weremade 
to the country, and all ‘who had the franchise in the 
burghs, and all in the counties who, if they lived in 
the burghs, would have the franchise, although 
they had not it now, and the question were rut, 
Are you favourable to the maintenance of a privi- 
roel sect in your midst ; do you not rather think the 
earliest opportunity should be taken for its termina- 
tion ?—he believed that two-thirds of Scotland 
would answer, ‘‘Certainly we do.” (Applause.) 
Then there was the question of expediency, and it 
would be—Do you regard the present asa fitting time 
to press for the solution of the present difficulty as 
far as Scotland is concerned? What was the posi- 
tion of the Kirk at this moment? Their statesmen 
had been going upon the exhaustive principle of 
trying to save the Shurch of Scotland, and to main- 
tain it in its present anomalous position. But he 
thought their course was comparatively clear. If 
in England the t majority of the Liberal p 
were indifferent t0 the success of their movement, 
or if the leaders were actively hostile, they might 


find embarrassment in pressing forward this ques- 
tion at the coming election ; but he held that every 
circumstance was favourable, and all that was re- 
quired was that they should be sufficiently coura- 
— not to shirk the question, and the difficulties, 
ke mist, would vanish before their determination. 
(Hear, hear.) There came a period in every agita- 
tion when a stand had to be made, and he had a firm 
conviction that their only interest was to declare 
that this question, so far as Scotland was concerned, 
must be made one of the most prominent on the 
hustings and in the consideration of the candidates, 
and if so that they would succeed in sending to the 
House of Commons a large majority favourable to 
disestablishment. (Applause.) Reference had been 
made to Mr. Gladstone—(applause)—and it was 
their good fortune to rob England of the most 
honest of her statesmen, and one of the most en- 
lightened of their politicians. He believed the con- 
viction had been carried to Mr, Gladstone’s mind 
that there must be religious equality, not only for 
Ireland but for Scotland, for the whole kingdom, 
They had in him one of the staunchest friends, who 
hardly stood second to Mr. Bright in this matter. 
He thought, toc, that Lord Hartington had won for 
himself the character of an honest statesman, and 
that he was a prudent statesman. As leader of the 
House of Commons, he would not have done 
right to have gone one step further in regard 
to this question than he did, He invited the 
country to avow its opinion at the right time, and 
not to throw the responsibility on the leaders, when 
they had not taken the trouble to state their views 
in a constitutional manner. He thought Scotland 
was to be congratulated on the advantage which 
his utterance had given to the cause of disesta- 
blishment. (Applause.) It was impossible for them 
in England to do anything more than follow the 
Liberationists in Scotland, when they had reso- 
lutely taken the lead. Though they sent three- 
fourths of the Scotch members pledged to disesta- 
blishment, they would atill have only a small 
minority in the House of Commons, and it was 
absolutely necessary that they should show by 
their interest in this question such devotion to the 
cause as would carry conviction to the minds of 
English politicians, and lead them to the conclu- 
sion that it would be their duty to support the 
disestablishment movement in Scotland. He in- 
stanced the necessity for educating English poli- 
ticians on the question by selecting the case of 
the colleague who had recently been chosen 
for Lord Hartington in North-East Lancashire 
(Mr. Grafton.) They were told that if they did 
ress this disestablishment question it would do 
injury to the Liberal party. They did not believe 
anything of the kind, They offered to their 
friends this consideration, that, if they got a candi- 
date favourable to disestablishment, they might 
have the greatest confidence in his general political 
judgment and integrity. On other Liberal ques- 
ticns they would find that the man who was com- 
mitted and | geenmeage upon the principle of 
religious equ ity was the safest ard soundest 
representative a constituency could have. But they 
were reminded that if there was to be union there 
must be reciprocity in the Liberal party. In regard 
to Scottish disestablishment, they hold it to be in 
the near future a pressing question, and they asked 
moderate Liberals to do as they always had 
done—namely, to accept the will and determination 
of the majority, and 7 to go with their party, 
not only for the sake of the Established Church in 
Scotland, but for the sake of Protestant truth 
throughout the world. He believed it was of the 
highest importance that they press the question of 
me nh equality forward, and that they would 
score an important advance at the next election if 
only Scotchmen were true to their principles ; and, if 
they were pronounced, he believed they might 
romise, without faltering or hesitation at 
lish Voluntaries and English Liberals all along 
the line would be ready to do for Scotland that 
which was done for Ireland ten yeara ago. 
(Applause. ) 


Dr. CaMERON, M.P., said he had been highly 
gratified by the sturdy, honest earnestness which 
had marked the speeches, (Applause.) He wasin 
favour of compromise, provided it was of the proper 
kind. As long as the Tories remained in power there 
was not the smallest hope of anything being done 
for disestablishment ; but when the Liberals were 
once in office it was only a question of time. He 


was not one of those who imagined that it would 
strengthen the chances of the Liberal party to stifle 
or suppress feelings on great burning questions. 
There appeared to be a_ superstition getting 
abroad that this was not’a free country: that we 
were being governed by statesmen. He always 
thought it to be a fundamental article in their creed 
that it was the country which governed the states- 
men, and not the statesmen the country. They 
certainly gave the statesmen their mandates once 
in four or five years, and no statesman would go 
further than he knew the people would support him. 
They had three classes of candidates in the country 
presenting themselves before Scotch constitu- 
encies, so far as the disestablishment question 
was concerned, There was the candidate who was 
in favour of disestablishment; there was the candi- 
date altogether opposed to disestablishment, and 
there was a third who said he was willing when the 
time came, and when the leader of the party under- 
took the movement, to join with and support him. 
Lord Hartington did not naturally care very much 
for the Scottish Church. He did not understand 
it, He was quite willing to take their expression 
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of opinion, as they gave it in the style of the 
members that they returned. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
they had Lord Hartington asking them for guidance 
on the one hand, and these men appealing to Lord 
Hartington on the other. He thought that their 
only hope was in the Liberal party, and by con- 
poi eg that _* that they were in earnest. The 
new they were loyal to Liberal principles, 
ut they must show the party that they were in 
earnest on this “omgg In a general election, in 
constituencies where they knew they were in a 
majority, they should insist on giving expression to 
their convictions ; when in the minority, they would 
loyally sink the point and unite with the others. 
(Hear, hear.) It was all very well to go on post- 
ing, but general elections did not happen every 
ay. If they postponed this question for this 
election, they might not have another election for 
five or six years. Above all, they should remember. 
** Who would be free himself must strike the blow.” 
a 
. R.T. Mrppurton, of Glasgow, thought that 
in the coming struggle they should, where there 
was a majority in favour of their principles, insist 
upon the minority giving way. (Hear, hear.) He 
was pleased to hear one speaker say that his expe- 
rience of Liberal Churchmen was that when the case 
was really put strongly before them they would 
withdraw their opposition. His own experience 
had been quite the reverse. (Hear, hear). It was, 
however, quite apparent that the Liberals in the 
Church of Scotland were comparatively few, 
and that they need not trust to them very 
much, (Applause.) Some time ago Mr. Tait, 
their secretary, sent him a statement of the 
ition of the Liberal members for Scot- 
land on this question. At that time there were 
forty Liberal members for Scotland, and he divided 
them very much as Dr. Cameron had done. The 
result was, decidedly in favour of disestablishment, 
seventeen ; constituencies who had extracted from 
their representatives pledges more or less distinctly 
to support disestablishment, eight; others who 
would act with the party if it were becoming a 
party question, thirteen; and lastly, decidedly 
_ to disestablishment, three. (Applause.) 
- He thought that this was a very clear indication 
of the feeling in favour of disestablishment in 
Scotland. They could very easily convert into de- 
cidedly in favour of disestablishment the eight 
who had been put through the process of extrac- 
tion—(laughter and applause)—and the others 
could also be influenced in every legitimate way 
possible. 


The Rev. Dr. Hutron, of Paisley, was the next 
speaker. He said: Iam glad to hear the bolder 
notes of this meeting. (Hear, hear.) We are here 
to-day to urge the cause of disestablishment. This 
is our bond of union. We are, doubtless, all 
Liberals, but we are digestablishers. The im- 


ce of this cause we cannot cease to maintain. 

he more we are asked to suppress it the more 
determinedly should we urge its claims, (Hear, 
hear.) .These stand in the way of nothing else-- 
there is no reason why they should not be advocated 
in harmony with every just cause. The proper 
relations of civil ers to religion is not a secon- 
dary question, and it is not in a stage of discussion 
that warrants its being subordinated at the will 
either of enemies or ambiguous friends. We 
cannot place this cause at the mercy of party or of 
its officials. We must have guarantees, electoral 
guarantees, that, as it passes into the hands of a 
new Parliament, or a new Government, it shall be 
treated with friendliness and fairness. This can 
only be by putting men into Parliament who will 
see that this be done, who will be a moral check 
to leaders going wrong and a stimulus to 
those going right. Our responsibility is great. 
The greatness of the cause makes it so. Our 
numerical strength makes it so. 
we dare not, forget that we are a host; the 
main body of the host of progress.“ The 
arty men cannot ignore ; they cannot defy us. 
hey can only try to win, or coax, or divide us, or 
to cry up, or cry down, these or those of us, as it 
serves their turn. Let us stand together for dises- 
tablishment ; all the efforts of tacticians will be in 
to move without us.. We may have what 
guarantee we will, if we are true to ourselves—and 
nothing else shall go wrong. Foreign policy, 
finance, land questions, county franchise, county 
government, and all other etceteras now being piled 
up as Liberal questions, will not be injured by 
blishment men being put into Parliament. 

The country will not go to ruin if disestablishment 
gots justice at elections. Let us do justice to our 
cause, our numbers, and our united power. (Hear, 


hear.) The question of disestablishment had never 


a better position or prospects. - But we need to 
beware of dangers ahead and around. There.is a 
danger of distraction from present cries and the 
excitement of approaching clections. At such a 
time, and not less now than on former occasions, 
there is generated a gregarious and almost irrational 
passion. The blood is heated. The feeling which 
makes boys hurrah on the playground, or when a 
game is coming cff, or when ‘‘our side” is doing 
something, asserts itself. The excitement of contest, 
from the issues at stake, lays hold of men. 
hen it is over, and it is asked 
Now tell us about the war, 
And what they killed each other for ? 
it may 


is that it ‘was a glorious victory.” Now, that 


ry yun: some combatants, but it will not do for | hear 


go blindly into the battle, or merely with the 


We cannot,’ 


_ Land hawing about disestablishment in 
go hard with some to tell. All they know | i 


instinct of old war-horses. This is at bottom the 
very Jingoism we profess to condemn. But we have 
party men and organs whipping up this simple 
irrational feeling. Let not us be its victims. Let 
us keep our heads clear. Let us see disestablish- 
ment fairly treated, rightly placed, not whirled 
away out of our hands inacloud of dust by leaders. 
og 5 we There has been a well-cultivated cry 
of Liberal unity. We are told, in accents varyin 
from solemn and severe to tearful, that Liberal 
unity must not be imperilled, But this is the cry 
to the wrong men. Let the cry be addressed to 
those whom it concerns. We have ever been the 
last to divide Liberal counsels. This is not our 
weak ‘point. It is the other way. We are too 
easily prevailed upon to efface and sacrifice our- 
selves—to forgive and forget. Weare too easily 
soft-sawdered. (A laugh.) We are too easily 
frightened at the cry of wolf; and they know this 
well who practise upon us. They think they can 
count on us ata pinch. But they think it well to 
make it seem that we are the difficulty. This 
diverts attention from the real auttors whom the 
wish to screen, and secure a select company of Kir 
Whigs and Moderate Liberals who hate us worse 
than any Tories. There is nothing easier than 
to secure Scottish Liberal unity at any rate. 
It only needs that those who would lead 
should respect the wishes of the main boay. 
They study too much the tail of the political 
animal. They ride with their face to that. Now, 
we must refuse to be treated as if we had no other 
or higher claims than residuary Whi, s and Liberal 
retenders at the extreme rear. Yet this is what 
is done, and because some of those dislike disesta- 
blishment we are to be silenced, and the cause 
sacrificed at elections, and in the Parliament and 
Government of the unknown future. Other ques- 
tions may be, and are, freely handlea and pro‘essed 
as part of the policy—lately got up, indeed, and 
not quite definite now—but disestablishment must 
not be confessed, or professed, by any responsible 
rson, and should be shelved wherever possible. 
his is not all. Those who assume to manage 
Liberalism in Scotland, and not Jess in England, 
have not only striven to commit the party at large 
t> such a policy in regard to disestablishment: they 
have, there is every reason to believe, come to an 
understanding with the Kirk, in the pe~sons of some 
of the leaders who are conveniently Liberal. They 
have practically thrown us over, and they wait to 
see if we will bear it. They intend to have our 
votes, but to sink our question. Every effort has 
been made by these managers to prevent candidates 
me ey to advocate disestablishment being 
rought forward, and a species of dictation, such as 
a former generation would have resented, has been 
employed to secure the seats of safe tools of the 
ar whip, and the filling of vacancies with 
similar echoes and dittoes. We are asked to put 
out the Tories. This is said to be the sum of all 
duty, and we are pleasantly asked to sacrifice dis- 
establishment for a time to this. I hold that there 
is no need to sacrifice any interest to this object. 
(Hear, hear.) We can carry in our minds both 
foreign policy and disestablishment. A statesman 
who cannot do this can do nothing to the present 
purpose. Politicians who can give whole lists of 
questions needing attention can easily add disesta- 
blishment to them. If they do not, there is a 
suspicious cause for it. Why should this be ostra- 
cised ? Why should this be treated as the stepchild 
of the family? We will put out the Tories in good 
time, but that is not an end in itself. It is a means 
to an end, and we cannot sacrifice the end, which is 
just and righteous government all round, and this 
cannot be in Scotland or in England while a section 
of the réligious public, or a section of the people, in 
the name of religion tramples on conscience and 
monopolises the comm n right and property of citi- 
zens. We must have justice at home as well as 
abroad and in Ireland. We can’t allow two parties, 
by a collusive putting forward of foreign policy—the 
ories putting it forward for the last three years, 
and the Liberals putting it forward as an election 
cry—to juggle us out of the settlement of old 
domestic grievances. There has been quite enough 
of this in our past history, and we want a Liberal- 
ism that shall not be one-sided, but rounded and 
complete, with more to speak of than Berlin 
treaties, and scientific frontiers, and the Toryism 
of heavy budgets, and shall speak also of the 
Toryism of ecclesiastical monopolies and Established 
Churches, Put out the Tories. Yes; we want to 
know how to prt them out. Any stick will do to 
beat a dog, it is said. But that depends upon the 
dog and the stick. We need a living Liberaliem, 
with fibre and sap of principle in it, to do this 
work. The Tory Government is not without 
strength in the country as well as in Parliament; 
Let us not deceive ourselves, It has touched 
several feelings of human nature and of John Bull- 
ism, and of a not irrational aversion to Russian 
policy. Fiddling on the one string of criticism will 
not do, We must have more than a criticism of 
foreiga affairs, often hypothetical, hypercritical, 
and wiee after the event. We must broaden our 
indictment as Liberals, and leave the Tories high 
and dry, as the upholders of the worst abuse 
of civilisation — the monstrous mockeries of 
religion and justice shown in connection 
with our twin State-Churohes, The Liberals 
will not go to the coming elections with 


the moral strength they need if they go hummin 
Scotland an 
in English churchyards. If they have not learned 


that A B C they had better go and do it. (Hear, 


| .) When I am asked to trust disestabli 
te the tender mercies of such, to the gen 


a | 


accidents, I distinctly refuse. I say, for my part, 
we must have guarantees. (Hear, hear.) Those 
who ask this of us are not an organised power ; 
they are miscellaneous ex-leaders, who unhorsed 
themselves and shivered their party in 1874 
without a cause, trusting to the same poiicy as 
now—a policy of whips who can count a little, but 
can neither weigh nor measure moral forces at 
work. (Applause.) They are the men who for 
six years have advanced as little as ever men did 
on the Oppositign ‘bench in a similar period. They 
talk to us hypothetically of the will of Scotland, 
when that will is ‘clear. They handicap their ow 
friends by their holding off from a cause whith 
Tories assail with vehemence. Tories and such 
Liberals may, as they did before in the reaction 
that preceded 1874, on education and other ques- 
tions, unite and set us at nought. They will be 
tempted to do so, for disestablishment is the fear 
of both front benches. We must trust in our- 
selves. (Hear, hear) We honour the bonest 
Churchman. We can respect even men who tell us 
frankly they regard disestablishment as only a 
question of expediency to be taken up or not as 
party interests may require, although with these we 
shall have as little to do as possible. But we cannot 
respect those who shuffle and refuse their opinion. 
There is a transcendent name in the Liberal ranks 
besides the imperishable name of Bright. It is 
that of Gladstone, the great moral power of the 
party, but not its leader. That he carefully dis- 
owns. Mr. Gladstone strives, as he may well do, 
with giant efforts to retrieve the disaster of 1874. 
We wish his triumph in Midlothian. His excep- 
tional merits and claims will command the Liberal 
vote of all sections. Not for himself electorally, 
but for his party, will he commit a mistake of 
policy if he suppresses a distinct and favouring 
voice regarding disestablishment. Such a word 
would thrill the constituencies from Shetland to 
the Solway. Withheld, it will chill the ranks as 
in 1874, The chill ran through them which they 
have not since recovered when offered a fitancial 
sop instead of nobler redress, But not even for the 
great ex-leader—shall we say the great future leader? 
—can we sacrifice principle. It ie idle to say that 
the late Government fell by heroic measures. It fell 
by unheroic reaction. The stay and support of 
Liberalism is its friends, not its enemies. We can. 
not tell what it may please Mr. Gladstone to say 
in a few weeks. But let us be prepared. In any 
event let us see to our guarantees. I mean not 
that we should seek to make a compact with 
Liberal managers—this I would not attempt. But 
let us do better. Let us put material guarantees in 
Parliament. Let ue elect men to represent us who 
will be Liberals of the Liberals, who will not see 
disestablishment wronged, who will not cease to 
ress its claims as an act of justice, whether our 
Godan or followers. I think that our course is 
cle ir—to trust in ourselves and in Him to whom all 
issues belong. (Loud applause. ) 

The Rev. Mr. GRAHAME, of Crossgates, moved 
the re-election of those members who retired by 
rotation, and the election of four new members, to 
fill the places of those who Cied during the year. 
He rejoiced at the firm tone of this meeting and 
the speeches that had been delivered. (Applause ) 

Mr. JoHN Potson, of Paisley, seconded the 
motion. 

The Rev. Mr. Rennie, of Glasgow, moved that 
the thanks of the conference be accorded to Messrs. 
Illingworth and Williams for their presence and 
addresses. He trusted this conference would have 
a good effect in the way of making those in leading 
positions feel more than they had hitherto felt their 
responsibility in this matter, and that they would 
not allow the question to rest. Indeed, they could 
not allow it to rest, for the leaders of the Esta- 
blished Church would not allow it to reat. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

This, with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
closed the proceedings, and subsequently a number 
of the members of the council dined with the depu- 
tation at the Royal Hotel; Mr. Peddie acting as 
cbairman and Mr. J. Stewart as croupier. Several 
interesting speeches were delivered after dinner. 

[The foregoing is condensed from a lengthy 


and admirable report in the Edinburgh Daily 
Review. ] ¥ 


PUBLIC MEETING AT DUNDEE. 


At the public meeting of the friends of religious 
equality held in the Kinnaird Hall on the 3rd inst. 
there wasnot only a very large attendance, but a 
considerable array of ministers, bailies, ex-bailies, 
and councillors, and other influential persuns be- 
longing to’ various religious denominations in the 
town. Among those from a distance were Mr. 
Jenkins, one of the members for the borough ; Mr. 
Carvell Williams and Dr, Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
a leading Free Church minister, who were specially 
invited. 

The CHAIRMAN (Ex:Bailie Robertson) said that 
the promoters of the meeting had met several people 
who, while quite hearty in the cause of religious 
equality, asked why they could not let the qres- 
tion alone, seeing that their opponents were doing 
their work for thom. They were advised to keep 
quiet about the question of disestablishment, as 1t 
was not within the region of practical politics. 
In reply to that he might say there was a wide 
difference between self-effacement and undue self- 
assertion ; that while they were not prepared for 
the one they would not be liable to be charged with 
the other. Self-effacement was said to be neces- 
sary in the interests of Liberalism. If by Liberalism 
they meant a wise domestic legislation and righteous 
foreign policy they were now, as they always had 
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been, the truest friends of such Liberalism, and 
they proposed to remain loyal to that Liberalism ; 
but their oe would not be given to any man 
who set himself against the settlement of the ques- 
tion, or whoindefinitely postponed that settlement. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. Jenkins (Free Church) moved : 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the existence of 
the present Established Churches in this country is 
injurious to those churches themselves, unjust to the 
rest of the community, and incapable of defence on any 
principle of equity and sound policy. 
In supporting the resolution he said: This ques- 
tion was to him a religious question first and 
foremost, and a political question afterwards. 
The main ground on which he appeared on the 
platform was because this was a question ‘41t 
deeply affected the religious welfare of the } le 
of Scotland. The Free Church did not deny che 
lawfulness of Church establishments absolutely and 
in all circumstances, All he asked his brethren of the 
Free Charch todo was to put into words what they 
were already expressing far more powerfully perhaps 
by their action. The present connection between 
the Established Church and the State was injurious 
to her, because it placed her in antagonism to the 
other Churches of the country, and made the union 
of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland an impos- 
sibility. (Applause.) 

Mr. CaRvRLL WILLIAMs, who seconded the 
- motion, after adverting to the political events 

which had lately interfered with their work in 
Scotland and elsewhere, referred to the recent 
meetings of the Baptist and Congregational Unions 
and to the Church Congress. The three bodies 
bad some things in common, but there were some 
notable distinctions, which he proceeded to 
describe, The Church Congréss could only talk, 
and not act. Many of the topics with which it 
dealt arose out of the Church’s relation to the 
State. The discussions revealed the internal dis- 
sensions whick prevailed in the Establishment, 
and which were so great that Canon Ryle said that 
nothing but the’ Establishment kept the various 
parties together—a union which the speaker de- 
nounced as being both irrational and immoral. He 
referred at length to the attitude of the congress 
towards Welsh Dissent, and asked what the Church 
had to offer to win over Welsh Dissenters? Was 
it freedom? Or purity? Or sound Protestantism ? 
Turning to the political and social aspects of the 
question, the speaker referred to the fact that the 
clergy in England were increasingly throwin 
their weight into the scale of Conservatism, an 
described the reasons why they naturally did so. 
He called upon Scotch Liberators to throw off the 
yoke which oppressed them; that English Liberators 
might be rid of the yoke which oppressed them still 
more heavily; andespecially, he hoped, that 


Dandee would at the next election give Mr. Jenkins 


a worthy colleague. 

The Rev. J. DRuMMOND proposed a resolution 
insisting that the disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church was the more necessary because of its hos- 
tility to other churches and to Liberal principles. 
The Established Church was the Church of the 
minority. The nation had left the Church, and it 
was no longer the national Church. (Applause.) 
The recent returns showed that there were 
500,000 communicants in the Established Church, 
but it was proved that many returns were 
scandalously untrue, and unless the names 
were published they could not give credit to them, 
Dundee Liberals should demand that their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament should come forward on 
this question. If they had a Church professing to 
be a national Church, which did not represent the 
nation, doing no good work for the nation—if 
they found her opposed to the work of other 
Churches, and opposed to standing directly true to 
Liberal principles—it should go forth from this 
meeting, ‘*Cut her down; why cumbereth it the 
ground?” (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. JoHN Sess seconded. The Esta- 
blished Churches, he said, had identified themselves 
with a certain political party. The Church of 
England had lent itself to despotism from its origin 
down to the present day. State Churchism was an 
exclusive, intolerant institution, and had ever been 
so; and he asked the audience to name a single 
as act of justice or benevolence passed by the 

ritish Parliament which had not been opposed by 
the bench of bishops. | 

The Rev, C. JERDAN moved :— 

That in view of the state of public opinion on this 
pnd and of the important position which Noncon- 
ormists occupy as a section of the Liberal party, the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Established 
Church of Scotland ought now to be adopted as part 
of the avowed policy of that party. £ 
He considered the question of disestablishment 
sufficiently ripe for settlement. Without the Non- 
conformists there would be no Liberal party in 
Scotland, and the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Established Church of Scotland ought 
now to be adopted as part of the policy of the 
Liberal party. There would never be peace in 
Scotland, and there never would be peace in the 
Liberal party, until it was made a part of their 
policy. (Applause.) 

Mr, JENKINS, M.P., said he dared say that next 
day they should hear from various quarters criticism 


upon the motive, and the opportuneness, of that meet- 


ing. They, however, professed to be able to look after 
Imperial interests and after the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland too. They felt that 
these were questions which to them were of vital 
interest and of vital importance. The question of 
religious equality had to be solved for Scotland and 


for England, and they meant to stick to it. 
(Applause.) They did not mean to make them- 
selves at this moment needlessly offensive. They 
were called upon to forego some of their zeal and 
earnestness in pushing forward important Liberal 
reforms, because the Government of the country 
had fallen into evil hands. It was felt that they 
who were in favour of good and true and honest 
government should bind themselves together first 
to get the present Ministry out of office. (Applause. ) 
If they were called upon to repudiate great prin- 
ciples for this purpose he for one would not lend 
himself to it, He did not think that even for the 
sake of putting Mr, Gladstone and himself in office 
that he should be ready to lay aside great and true 

rinciples. Until they could get into office a 

overnment which would respect the Constitution 


and give them peace, and time to devote them~ 


selves to domestic reforms, it was useless for them 
to do anything to push those reforms forward. 


Therefore he made a sacrifice; he admitted it, 


in saying that he would follow Lord Hartington 
and Sir William Harcourt, and perhaps@ Cabmet 
of which Lord Derby would become”a member. 
(Applause.) Glad ashe was to see so distinguished 
a man take a part in the leadership of the Liberal 
party, he could not but see that those of them who 
were in earnest and zealous in their Liberalism 
would be called upon to make considerable sacri- 
fices during the next few years. “(Applause.) The 
Government which would succéed the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield was likely to be what they 
called a Whig Ministry. (Applause.) That might 
postpone for a while some of their reforms. But 
what could they do? They could do what they 
were doing that night. They would take good care 
that if a Liberal Ministry did prove recreant, the 
seat should not be very easy for them. The first 
thing to do was now warmly and cordially to sup- 
port them in the great work of supplanting a Con- 
servative by a Liberal Government. (Applause.) 
The speaker proceeded to refer to the growth of 
Romanism in the English Church, and also to the 
numerical inferiority of the English Establishment. 

The Rev. Dr. WILSON proposed :— 

That this meeting pledges itself to use all legitimate 
means for the return to Parliament ot members favour- 
able to the policy of disestablishment and disendow- 


ment, and instructs the chairman to send copies of the 


resolutions adopted by this meeting to the 
tary representatives of the burgh. 

He counselled the electors of Scotland, both in 
burghs and counties, to show at the coming elec- 
tion that they really meant what they said; that 
they wished to have the Church disestablished and 
disendowed. (Applause.) They should not let it 
be thrown into a corner and pushed aside as if it 
were a matter of very little importance, as if the 
Establishment were not a grievance which was felt 
by them. They were all the more entitled to 
assume such an attitude in the election, because 
the great mass of the Liberal party were for dis- 
establishment. (Applause.) Those who were against 
it were about 99 to 100 opposed to Liberalism, and 
would vote against any supporter of Mr. Gladstone 
or his party. Those who were for disestablish- 
ment were almost to a man Liberal, and would be 
united in supporting Liberal views and Liberal 
measures, and would, besides, he took leave to say, 
not be unreasonable in a upon states- 
men. They were specially ed upon by Lord 
Hartington to let their views on this question be 
heard at the coming election. He had declared in 


arliamen- 


the face of Scotland that so soon as Scotland. 


showed its desire to have the Church disestablished 
then the Liberal party must and would take it up 
and carry it out. (Applause.) But how was the 
voice of Scotland to be heard except at the polling- 
booth, when an election took place? Not other- 
wise, he thought, and if they were altogether 
silent in the coming election on this subject he 
thought they betrayed a sacred cause which God 
had given them to advocate, and he believed to 
advocate successfully, if they had courage to act 
upon their declared principles. (Applause. ) 

Councillor Moncur seconded the resolution, and 
remarked that its practical application was that 
they in Dundee at the next election should see that 
two members were sent to support the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. 

All the resolutions were carried unanimously, © 


% 


OTHER MEETINGS. 

Acton.—On Monday evening, Nov. 3, Mr. Fisher 
lectured in the Public Hall, Acton, his subject 
being ‘‘ A Plea fora Free Churchyard.” There was 
a large audience, local matters having largely given 
interest to the proceedings. Mr. J. J. Carr pre- 
sided, and made an excellent speech, dealing with 
the general question, Mr. Fisher then gave an 
exhaustive address on the Burials question ; point- 
ing out especially that Mr. Marten’s Act only aggra- 
vated the Dissenters’ grievance. He dwelt at 
length on the reasonableness and justice of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s proposal, A resolution approving 
of the views of the lecturer was submitted by two 
entlemen, both of whom avowed themselves 
Jhurchmen, The motion was carried with enthu- 
siasm, as were also votes of thanks tw the lecturer 

and chairman. 
CuatHaM.—On Thursday evening Mr. Fisher 
lectured at Chatham in the public lecture- 
hall. The attendance was large, being well-nigh 
double that of last year. The chair was taken by 
Mr. E. D. Williams, who was well supported on 
the platform by the leadiog Dissenting ministers 
and laymen of thetown. The chairman introduced 
the lecturer in an able and eulogistic speech, Mr. 
Fisher confined his remarks to the Church property 
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question, proving by irrefutable‘argumente that, 
having regard to the origin of/the property, the 
‘nation may rightfully deal with it; His arguments 
were generally approved—there being just a suffi- 
cient element of opposition’ in the’ audience to give 
life to the proceedings. / Votes’ of thanks to the 
lecturer and chairman ‘were’ passed with great 
cordiality. VA / 

Sutron Brivez.—Under the presidency of Mr. 
W. Dennis, a meeting was held here on Monday 
evening, Nov. 3, whén Mr. Lummis gave an 
address, which was well heard and much appre- 
ciated,/on ‘*The ripened fruits of the disesta- 
blishment /campaign.” The chairman also gave 
some important/advice on the proper attitude of 
Christian menin the present juncture of political 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY ON MISSIONARIES 
IN NATAL. 


/The Natal Mercury publishes the following im- 
portant letter from Sir Garnet Wolseley to Bishop 
Schroeder :— 


Headquarters, Pretoria, the Transvaal, Oct. 4. 

Dear Bishop Schroeder,—Your letter of the 23rd 
reached me.the day before yesterday, and I have to 
thank you for giving me an opportunity for correcting 
the erroneous impressions which have gone abroad in 
Natal as to the position of missionaries in Zululand 
under the recent settlement of that country, I think I 
can best answer all your inquiries by simply stating 
that missionaries have now the same position in Zulu- 
land that they occupied when the country was one 
large kingdom under a despotic monarch. Whatever 
rights and privileges they possessed under former kings 
they possess now under chiefs, and whatever powers 
those kings had of preventing missionaries from entering 
or settling, or even teaching in Zululand, are still pos- 
sessed by the independent chiefs as regards their own 
immediate territories, The position of missionaries as 
regards Zululand remains now what it was formerly, 
with this exception—that, whereas formerly the mis- 
sionary had to deal with an arbitrary and despotic 
monarch, possessing a large and powerful army, the 
missionary wishing to settle in any particular district 
has now to deal with the chief of that district, who has 
no longer an army at his back, who has solemnly pro- 
mised to rule justly, not to take human life without 
trial, &c., and whose actions will always be under the 
surveillance of the British Residents among the thirteen 
chiefs. It is possible there may at first be some in 
whom the native dislike to missionaries may be so 
strong that they will object to having missionaries in 
their districts ; but it is almost certain that many of 
them will raise no objection. Indeed, as almost all the 
missionaries who have hitherto worked in Zululand have 
been traders, it may be felt by the chiefs to be very 
convenient to have euch a respectable class of traders to 
deal with, Although they may dislike their teaching, 
they may appreciate the convenience which the mission 
stations will afford them. I am therefore in great bopes 
that the settlement effected in Zululand may open u 
that country to missionary enterprise ; and although I, 
for one, should always oppo-ed to forcing upon 
any nations the Gospel of Christ, ‘‘The Man of 
Peace,” no one would rejoice more than I to see 
Christianity making rapid progress beyond the 
Cugela frontier of Natal. uch progress is not, 
in my opinion, to be secured by force, nor 
by bullying the Zulus, nor by Government 
interference. It can, I tbink, be only satisfac- 
torily arrived at by the quiet, unassuming, and 
patient enterprise of really godly men bent on doing 
good work—by men whu are indifferent tu personal 
emoluments and to the profits of trading operations— 
in fact, if I may presume to say so, by men like your- 
self, who are guided, as you have been throughout your 
long career in Zululand, by that singleness of purpose 
and devotion to God’s work for which you have always 


. been distinguished. The former King of Zululand had 


no power to alienate land nor to confer upon any white 
man a permanent title to land; neither have I given 
to the thirteen independent chiefs who now rule them 
any such power. am glad to Jearn that Colonel 
Clarke has succeeded so well in settling matters in the 
district of Krantzkop, in the vicinity of the Middle | 
Drift. I hope that the troops in passing your mission / 
station at Entumeni did not in any way injureit. I am 
very grateful to you for your kindness in basa me at’ 
Ulundi and for the assistance you rendered me there. /1 
have no objection to your making any public use of this 
letter that you may think desirable, f | 
Believe me to be, dear Bishop Schroeder, very faith- 
fully yours, G, P. WOLSELEY. 
The Mercury severely criticises this letter. It 
says :—‘' From first to last it reads’ to us as little 
more than a sneer. It has been inspired, we 
velieve, by spiteful and misleading information. 
y 


It starts enunciating a transparent fallacy.” 
That journal then points out the inconsistency and 


contradiction of the letter as interpreted by John 
Dunn’s action. That chieftain has formally threat- 
ened to use force to eject the missionary Oftebro, 
should he attempt to settle at his old station. The 
missionaries claim their rights, but submit under 
protest, | rf 


nec 


Mr. W. H. Davison, son of the Rev. W. Hope 
Davison, has been elected to the Miss Baxter 
scholarship, connected with the Theological Hall, 
Edinburgh. Ps | 

An extraordinary meeting of the Crystal Palace 
Company will be beld on the 27th inst., to decide 
whether the Palace shall continue to be managed 
by a board of directors, or whether it shall be leased 
to one or other of the parties who had offered to 
take it off their hands. 

The British Museum is not the only quarter 
where the Government intend exercising economy, 
Orders have been given for the Tr of a large 
number of workmen from Chatham Dockyard. The 
discharge, which has already commenced, will 


extend ever several weeks. 
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NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GINX’S BABY.” 


JOBSON'S 


ENEMIES. 


A Study of Social and Political Life in the British Empire. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Books, of 200pp. each, with Two Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD. 


PRICE 


3S.\ \6d. 


@#P Book I. “THE EPISODE of BERTHA,” is now ready. 


STRAHAN and CO. LIMITED, 34, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


kde DATA of ETHICS: being the First Por- 


tion of the Principles of Ethics. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


Third Edition, 8vo, price 8s, 


MR. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Third Series): 
SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE, 
This Third Edi‘ion contains two additional Essays. 
Vols, I. I1., 31d Thousand, price 16s, 


Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
MR. SPENCER’S work on EDUCATION : IN- 
TELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL, 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
- London ; and 20, South frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 1s. 


R. JAMES MARTINEAU.—IDEAL SUB- 
STITUTES for GOD CONSIDERED, in an 
Opening Lecture delivered October 30, 1878, at Manchester 
New College, London, 93rd Session, by JaMBS MARTINEAU, 
LL.D., DD, Principal of the College. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


MEssEs: SEELEY, JACKSON, and 
HALLIDAY, 
54, Flect Street, Nov., 1§79. 
FORTHCOMING AND RECENT WORKS, 


Shortly, 
THE BROKEN LOOKING-GLASS; or, Mrs. 


Dorothy Cope’s Recollections cf Service. By Maria 


LoursA CHARLESWORTH. With four TIllustrations. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


NORTHCOTE MEMORIES: a Book for Watch 
and Ward. By the Author of ‘‘Copsley Annals.’’ In 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; or in five parts, 3s. 6d. 


Early in December, 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lanc. Imperial 4to. 
With Ten Etchings by A. Brunet Debaines, A. Toussaint, 
and R. Kent Thomas, and several Vignettes. In super 
royal quarto, price 2is., cloth. Large Paper Edition, 


= Proofs on Japanese Paper, 50 copies only, price 
8. 


In a few days, 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. A Book on Astro- 


moony. tos Beginners. By AcnesGinperng. With Preface 
by ofessor Pritcuarp, and Coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ERNEST 

MORITZ ARNDT: the Singer of the Fatherland. With 

a Portrait; and a Preface by J. R. Szretey, M.A., Prof. 
Mod. His. Camb. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“An ingenious compilation from Arndt’s autobiography, 

his letters, and other writings. It has the great merit of 


being very readable.”— Athenzeum. 


“Tt was Guizot, we think, who said, ‘ People will have 
romance; why not rather study real life?’ Certainly the 


biography ore us has many charms,’’ — Clergyman’s. 
Maneaias. J 


In December, 
MURIEL BERTRAM: a Tale. By Aacnxs 


Giperne, Author of “The Curate’s Home.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. cloth. 


THE LATER EVANGELICAL FATHERS. 
Being Memoirs of John Newton, John Thornton, William 
Cowper, Thomas Scott, Richard Cecil, William Wilber- 
force, Charles Simeon, Henry Martyn, and Josiah Pratt. 
By M. See.iry. In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

‘* A really interesting book; one which may be read with 
i and _— by devout persons of whatever school.” — 
lergyman’s Magazine, | 
In December, 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. 
By J. Beavinaton Atkinson. Imperial 4to. With 
Fourteen Etchings, and numerous Woodcuts, 21s, cloth. 
Large Paper tion, with Plates on India Paper, 50 
copies only, £3 3s. 

In December, 


MICHAEL ANGELO, LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
and RAPHAEL. By Cnarres Crement. With Eight 
Illustrations on Copper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL OUTLINES. With 
Preface by J. L. Srarxes. 
Complete, cloth ............sc0s005 DT GAN Reems 
HOMER’S ILIAD. Cloth ...........c.cc00. 0 4 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Cloth ............ 0 4 
ESCH YLUS’ TRAGEDIES. Cloth...... 0 4 


a AARO 


In cases, 3s. 6d. each, 
In a few days, 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. B 
the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, M.A. Frice 58., 8vo. Wit 
Twenty-four Illustrations by Flaxman and others. 
In December, 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE: after Lucian. 


Ky the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. With Eight Dlustrations, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


OOKS,--The COMPLETE WORKS of 
4 VOLTAIRE, Seventy vols., 18mo, in Tree-calf. 
{he condition excellent, De L’imprimerie de la Socié é 
Litiéraire Typographique, 1789. To be SOLD Cheap. 


— Apply to Wilkinson and Son, Estate Agents, U pholsterers | 


and Decorators, 8, Old Bond ktreet, Piccadilly, W 


THE NEW AND POPULAR \NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in'3 vols. : 
yy ‘sae MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 
“ John Halifax.” Second Edition. 


J ITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s,” &c. | 


Qik JOHN. By\the Author of ‘* Anne Dysart.” 


Ce of a\ STORMY LIFE, By the 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 


Hurst & BLacketTt, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON, 
TO THE RATEPAYERS OF THE DIVISION OF FINSBURY. 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN,— You have twice 
done me the honour of \electing me as one of your 
representatives on the School Board for London; and, as 
the Triennial Election is fixed for, Thursday, the 27th inst, 
I beg to offer myself once more \as a Candidate for your 
suffrages. In doing 80, allow me to call your attention to 
the following facts :— 

There are, at the present time, 30,365 children on the rolls 
of Board schools in the Division of Finsbury. This is a 
very large increase since the last Election, in 1876. It is 
not, however, the total number of children who ought to 
a school, and for whom school provision ought to be 
made. : 

During the last three years fifteen new schools have been 
opened; four have been enlarged; three are about to be 
enlarged; and three new schools are being planned. The 
total number of schools belonging to this division is forty- 
four, all of which are full; several of them with the poorest 
class of children. The attendance has improved in regu!arity 
and punctuality. 

In seeking to carry out the Compulsory Clauses of the 
Elementary Education Act, it has been my eadeavour to 
render them as little irksome as possible to the deserving 

oor; while in all cases seeking to obtain for the children the 

est education within their reach. One fact will be sufficient 
to show the spirit in which these clauses are enforced in 
Finsbury. During the three years ended last June no less 
than 26,024 persons were brought before one or other of the 
divisional members to explain why their children did not 
regularly attend some school, Voluntary or Board. Out of 
this number only 2,731 were sent before a magistrate. The 
advice and warning of your members were sufficient to induce 
the paients to comply with the Act. One result of my 
observation at these meetings is that parents, as a rule, have 
no objection to education. Some are idle and dissolute, but 


so from poverty, in these cases the fees are generally 
remitted, ard sometimes help is afforded through the 
Cherity Organisation Society. | 

It is an interesting fact that the Finsbury Division has 
cuntributed 10 per cent. of the total amount of the rate, 
while 15°7 has been spent in its buildings and the work of its 
schools. 

In reference to myself, I beg to say that I have attended, 
besides the weekly Board meetings, the Committees known 
as the “ Statistical,” “‘ Works,” and “School Management.” 
I have also visited from week to week the schools of the 
division with a view to encourage the teachers in their work, 
and to maintain the —. of co-operation which ought to 
exist between the School Management Committee and the 
various classes of teachers under its supervision, — 

1 regret that the cost of elementary education in London 
is greater than it was at first estimated it would be. But 
during the last three years great reductions have been made ; 
and each Committee has reported to the Board what further 
reductions are postible. There has been uo reckless expen- 
diture. In the outfit of the training ship by the Industral 
Schools Committee the expense was far in excess of the 
estimate; but an independent inquiry disposed satisfactorily 
of any charge of waste or extravagance. 

It has been my earnest endeavour during the past four 
years to provide the most efficient education under the terms 
of the Act. Ifyou do me the honour of again returning me, 
I will continue to serve you in a manner the least burden- 
some to the ratepayers. 

November, 1879. MARK WILKS. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


DIVISION OF HACKNEY. 


| Ferme AND GENTLEMEN,—For the past 
nine years you have honoured me with your con- 
fidence as one of your representatives on the School Board. 
I ask you now, by your votes, to place me once more in a 
position to help forward the cause I have so deeply at heart. 

Having recently made a full statement of the work of the 
Board, 1 need remind you only of a few principal points, 
and especially as these affect our own district. 

In the Hackney Division there were, in 1871, only 16,399 
children in attendance at efficient elementary schoola out of 
56,906, who ought to have been there. Now, mainly through 

the action of the Board, the gocd Voluntary schools are 
fuller than ever they were; twenty-eight new schools have 
been built, and the attendance in the three parishes of 
Hackney, Shoreditch, and Bethnal Green exceeds 4(),000, 

Owing to the equalisation of the school-rate over the whole 
metropolis, our division (in common with some others) has 
received from.the Beard far more than it has contributed. 
Its share of the rate has been one-fifteeuth, while its share of 
the amount expeuded on schovls has been one-seventh. 


have nearly died out. Thus: — 
1, It 18 not often charged against us that we have over- 
built, for the Government itself admits that we 


have not yet overtaken the requirements of 
London, 


2. It is not often charged that our schools are “ godless,” 
for unsectarian Bible instruction is given daily to 


every scholar—not one child in a thousand bei 
withdrawa by the parents, ae 


the majority who neglect the education of their children do 


Many of the objectious formerly raised against our work -} them ou the part of the echocls esta 


3. It is not often maintained now that we give a 
“ fancy education,” for we teach only what Govern- 
ment prescribes, and four-fifths of our scholars are 
occupied with the very A B C of learning. 

The more usual objection is that our work, though excel- 
lent, has cost too much. Now— 

a. As to sites and buildings. Every single plan and 
estimate has been approved by the Education 
Department ; every school is erected by public 
tender, the lowest being always accepted; and 
despite the high prices of land and building in 
London, our sohouls come out cheaper than in ten 
large provincial towns. 

b. As to teachers’ salaries. We appoint by open com- 
petition, and even at the salaries paid we cannot 
get an adequate supply of teachers competent to 
train the large proportion of backward children 
under our care, 

Iam as anxious as any can be to effect all reasonable 
reductions in the cost of our work, but it is well to distin- 
guish between a genuine desire for economy and that spurious 


cry which really means an indiscriminate raising of school 


fees, together with a lowering of the quality of the teaching— 
in other words, the highest price for the poorest article. [ 
have supported an inquiry into the large educational endow- 
ments of London, many of which are being grossly mis- 
applied, convinced that in some way such funds must be 
brought in to promote the education of the children of 
the poor. 

Acting under imperative medical advice, I am obliged to 
avoid, for the present, attendance at any evening meetings. 
This will prevent my addressing you before the election as [ 
had hoped to do; but I trust that, after nine years of 
arduous and uninterrupted service, I may throw myself upon 
the generous support of the borough in which the whole of 
my public and private life has been spent. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES REED. 
Earlsmead, Page Gireen, November 6, 1879. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE HACKNEY DIVISION. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— When in 
October, 1876, [ withdrew my candidature with the 
view of avoiding a division in the Liberal ranks, I expressed 
the hope that, under more favourable circumstances, I should 
have an opportunity of seeking your suffrages. That oppor- 
tunity now presents itself, and I willingly accept the nomina- 
tion of the Hackney Liberal Association, accompanied as it bas 
been with assurances of support from many other quarters. 

The main issue to be submitted to the constituencies at the 
present moment is—Whether the general policy hitherto 

ursued by the School b« a «i shell or shall not be continued ? 
Without, of course, end: rsing every act of the Board, | am 
convinced that its po cy upon the whole has been a wise and 
beneficial one. ‘The expen“iture has unquestionably been 
large; but having regard to the mary years of neglect which 

receded the passing of the Elementary Education Act of 

870, and the consequent arrears into which the work of 
education had fallen, [ cannot think 1t has been either un- 
necessary or excessive; while the results attained in the 
doubling of the number of children at school, and the 
influence exerted upon the moral and religious condition of 
the community—certain, though perhaps not immediatel 
appareut—amply justify the course that has been adopted. 
It is most important, however, that these advantages should 
be obtained at as small an outlay as a due regard for efficiency 
will permit, so that the burden upon the ratepayers should 
be no heavier than is absolutely necessary. 

Having beea for eight years Chairman of the Hackney 
Divisional Committee of the School Board, under whose 
direction the bye-laws for compulsory attendance are 
administered, fe having in that. capacity come into per- 
sonal contact with several thousands of parents, I venture to 
think that the experience thus acquired in confection with 
this very difficult part of educational work would not be 
without service to the Board; while my continuance in this 
work during the period named may show the deep 
interest I have taken in the cause of education, aad will bea 
pledge that, if returned as one of the members for this divi- 
sion, my best energies would still be devoted to its pro- 
motion. 

I have the honour to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


BENJAMIN SMYTH OLDING, 
Lissant House, Urswick Road, Lower Clapton. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE HACKNEY DIVISION OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON, 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—At the request 

of many of my old neighbours and friends I have 

consented to become a Candidate for one of the vacart seats 
for the Hackney Division of the School Board for London. 

For more than thirty-three years I have been identified 
with the cause of education, and have taken an sctive and 
not unsuccessful part in maintaining schools fur the most 
neglected and destitute of the juvenile popu'ation of the East 
of London, while, as a member of the Managing Committee 
of the Ragged School Union, and as treasurer and one of 
the managers of the largest certified Industrial Schools in 
London for neglected girls, 1 have become generally 
acquainted with the wants and requirements of that nume- 
rous class for whom the Elementary Education Act of 1870 
was primarily intended, 

I am not insensible to the heavy burdens which are in- 
volved by the establishment and maintenance of a system of 

rimary Education for eo large a constituency as that of 
Londee. I am nevertheless impressed with the importance of 
giving to every child a suitable and efficient education 
within the meaning of the Elementary Education Act; but 
while advocating efficiency, I am fully prepared (should you 
be pleased to elect me) to devote my attention to the econo- 
mical administration of the funds provided by the ratepayers 
for that purpose. 

The agreement arrived at, after mature deliberation by 
the members of the first School Board, for the religious 
teaching to be given to the chilcren under their jurisdiction 
has always appeared to me to be both wise and salutary, and 
it will be my endeavour to maintain, both in letter and spirit, 
the continuance of a strictly undenominational system of 
education in all schools provided by the Board. 

While acknowledging the important services rendered by 
the e'ementary schools under the control of the various 
religious bodies throughout the country, it will be my endea- 
vour, in so far as the metropolis is concerned, to avoid any 
interference with such schools, or ve undue competition with 

lished by the Board. 

I am aware that the positioa I now seek will involve con- 
siderable labour, and the expenditure of uo small amount of 
time. Allow me to say that | am fully prepared to give all 
that is necessary for the faithful discharge of the duties which 
the representation of so important a constituency naturally 
demands, : | 

I am, Ladies acd Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


H. R. WILLIAMS. 
3, Lime Street, E.C., November, 1879. 
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INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR ROAD, 


SOUTHPORT., 
PRINCIPALS—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON, 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev, 
J. 8. Simon, 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 
Terms and references on application. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR HOUSE, 

50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Felect Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, iu one of the best situations in this favourite 


watering -place.— Terms on application to Mrs. J. R. 
Jenkins. 


, and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 
position, near to tlhe Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
Sea views. Liberal table. Every home comfort.—Terms 
on application to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and 
17 and 18, Castle-square. 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVES,— 
Reduced Prices—The PATENT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, prices, 55s, 70s., 
90s., and 120s., is cheap in cost, in consumption of fuel, will 
last for years, is easily repaired, and powerfu! in its heating 
capacity. Hundreds are now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and CO. have all sizes on sale. Also Gurney and 
Gill Hot Air Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, 
Prospectuses post free. 


DEANE and CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. A.D. 1700. 


BAZAAR in AID of the BRITISH 

SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL 
AMONG the JEWS will be he'd in HAWKSTONE 
HALL, adjoining Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
on the 10th, llth, and 12th DecEMBER. 

Contributions of money or goods should be sent to the 
Secretary, Kev. J. DUNIOP, at the Society’s Office, 
96, Great Kussell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 

The Society sustains twenty-five missionaries, and is at 
present urgently in need of funds, 


BBEAND and CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


ae PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Yok and GAME PIES; also 


PUSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


————~_ 


PPVURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


CIPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution. Beware of Imitations, Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, W. 


Bes USTARD POWDER makes the 
finest Custards without Eggs—follow 
the directions and success is certain. 


Bes (USTARD POWDER saves half 


the cost and trouble. ls. Box will 
make 7 pints; 6d, Box, 3 pints. 


Ro USTARD POWDER, Established 
1837. The Original and Genuine. To 
prevent disappointment each packet 

must bear the inventor’s address — 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


av Ey Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
| the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty proncunce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED With starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoarina i LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilia Chocolate, and may be taken when nicher 
chocolate is prohibited. 

In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, Loudon, W.C 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms :— 
Crep1T.—Annually, 248.; Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 
terly, 6s. 
PrepalIp.—Annually, 21s. <= ae 
AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum ; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. Scots 
We beg eeapeetury to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


*,* The Guinea rate can only be sccorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in THE NONCONFORMIST are 


— —_— —_ 


as follows :— 
I Sich ik ins esa nance cacui hoiccavieticks 1 0 
Each additional Line ............ccccceccscceseeces 0 6 


There are, on an average, eight words in a liue. 
Leaver PaGcs.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
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THE WEEK. 


LorD Mayor’s Day has come and gone, and 
the public are none the wiser. The weather on 
Monday was not bad for November ; the show 
was of the usual character—with a superfluity 
of brass bands; the crowd was immense all the 
way along the route from the Guildhall to 
Westminster; Sir C. Whetham went through 
the ordeal of popular disapproval with fortitude 
and good humour; and Lord Mayor Truscott 
was in high favour. Of the principal 
speech at the subsequent banquet we 
Lord Beaconsfield 
in closing expressed confidence that he would 
be present in the hall on the next Lord Mayor’s 
Day; which may be taken either as a passing 
jocular remark or as a hint that the Parliament 
which keeps him in power will not then have 
been replaced by another. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put the best face on financial matters, 
and accepted the challenge thrown out in this 
direction by the Opposition. There is nothing, 
he says, to frighten us. The alleged immense 
deficit is a delusion—as unreal asa stage army 
—a declaration which will be tested next April. 
The country, he contends, is not less rich than 
it was six years ago, and the sayings of the 
people have not been affected. The savings- 
banks deposits are at least 11,000,000/. more 
than when Ministers came into office. ‘‘ Look 
where you will,” said Sir Stafford Northcote, 
‘* you will see that the credit and the position 
of the country have not been shaken, and that 
Consols stand higher than they did’’—and s0 on. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, imitating his 
chief, poses as a magician. Possibly the day of 
reckoning is to be again postponed. 


The Sultan seems to have recovered from his 
scare, and it is now said that the reports as to 
Sir Henry Layard’s attitude, and the imminent 
arrival of a British fleet in Turkish waters, have 
been greatly exaggerated, although the Con- 
stantinople papers have been indulging in 
violent attacks against England, and the St. 
Petersburg press has been equally strong on the 
same side. A semi-official Russian journal 
sarcastically expresses a hope that Eng- 
land is not going to treat Abdul Hamid 
like the late Khedive or King Cetewayo. 
If England, it is said, claims a _ special 
right of control in Asia Minor, so do the other 
Powers in European Turkey. It is stated, how- 
ever, that Prince Labanoff, fresh from Livadia, 
advises the Porte to yield to the demands of the 
English Government as regards the reforms in 
Asia Minor, but to reject any proposals that 
might be made in view of a ceesion of terri- 
tory. The demands of Sir Henry Layard are 
believed to be the renewal of the Cyprus agree- 
ment, and reforms in Asia Minor by which 
the finances, the gendarmerie, and the courts of 
justice would all be placed under direct English 
control, and the placing of Baker Pasha in a 
high position in Anatolia. Neither Germany 
nor France cordially endorse them—perhaps 
because they are impracticable. Meanwhile, 
Said Pasha, Mahmoud Nedim, and Osman Pasha 
remain quietly in office; and, though they lack 
a full treasury, probably take comfort in the 
thought that protected States need not trouble 
about inconvenient reforms, because they will 
not suffer the legitimate consequences of their 
obstinacy. 


In Afghanistan, where the winter has already 
set in, the Cabul and Jellalabad forces have 
effected a junction, and the route from the 
Khyber to the capital is now considered to te 
secure. The recognition of Sirdar Shere Ali as 
temporary Governor of Candahar seems to give 
colour to the report that the country will be 
divided into separate districts and independent 
chiefs. placed over each. But news from Cabul 
has become very scanty. It is reported that 
evidence. as to Yakoob Khan’s bad faith is 
beginning. to accumulate, and that he will be 
sent as a State prisoner to India. 


As we are not likely to have a general elec- 
tion on the present register, the results of the 
recent registration have become a matter of 
increasing interest. It seems to be quite under- 
stood that the Liberal gains in North-East 
Lancashire are so great as almost to ensure 
the return of Mr. Grafton with the Marquis 
of Hartington. In South-East Lancashire, 
also, it is stated that the Liberals, having 
gained some 1,700 votes since 1874, are pre- 
paring to contest the seats held by the- Hon. 
Algernon Egerton and Mr. E. Hardcastle. 
In North Warwickshire, a gain almost as great 
during the late registration emboldens the 
Liberals to attack the seat of Mr. Bromley 
Davenport. In Monmouthshire a contest is 
likely for the same reason. In fact Hoglish 
Conservatives will have to fight hard to retain 
many of the county constituencies. In Scotland 
every county held by a Tory will be challenged— 
including, of course, Midlothian, where parties 
are nominally balanced, and where the effect of 


Mr. Gladstone’s fervid eloquence has yet to be 
seen. 


The revival of trade, for the permanency of 
which the Prime Minister youches, may be 
looked at in two aspects. With increased 
employment come higher prices. ‘ A Statist” 
points out in the Times that, in addition to pay- 
ing at least 16,000,0007. more for our wheat 
than on the average of the last five years, we 
shall have to pay 7,000,000. or 8,000,000/. 
more for our sugar; and as cheese and bacon 
have risen still more, very low prices of neces- 
Saries can no longer be reckoned upon to avert 
pressure. But will not the pressure be less ? 
People cannot buy even the cheapest articles 
without money that has been earned. A time 
of depression may suit those who have fixed 
incomes, but not the mass of our industrial 
classes, who have to earn their bread. 


The rivalry for seats on the London School 
Board is now becoming lively, though it does 
not promise to be so active as during the elec- 
tion of three years ago. The Church party, as 
such, have prudently abstained from putting 
forth a list of candidates, and range themselves 
under the economical banner ; which does not, 
however, appear to be very popular—one 
clergyman of Lambeth, for instance, the Rey. 
Mr. Tugwell, openly confessing that experience 
has convinced him of the soundness of the 
School Board policy. Most of the prominent 
members and workers on the present Board, 
Sir Charles Reed at their head, are 
pretty sure of re-election. Prominent amongst 
those whose valuable services will be 
missed are Mr. Picton and Mr. J. B. Firth, 
whose loss will with difficulty be replaced. The 
lady candidates are unusually numerous, but 
few of them take the denominational ground. 
Those candidates who pay no heed to the cuckoo 
cry for economy have an effectual weapon 
in their hands. They almost unanimously 
demand that perverted educational charities 
shall be applied to their legitimate purpose in 
order to lighten the rates. If it were safe to 
indulge in prophecy, we might ventura the 
opinion that, provided there is an adequate 
expression of opinion on the part of metropolitan 
ratepayers, a still larger majority will be 
returned to carry forward the policy of the 
London School Board. 


In the provinces one or two remarkable 
features have presented themselves. In Bir- 
mingham, as most people are aware, there has 
been for some years an entire separation between 
secular and religious education ; the latter being 
carried on informally in theevening by voluntary 
agente. We understand that this agency has been 
exceedingly well sustained. But not a few 
Liberals, especially after the late vote relative 
to moral teaching, began to batired of their ex- 
ceptional position, which encouraged the other 


side to bring forward as candidates the ‘‘ Bible - 


eight” againat the ‘‘ Liberal eight”—the number 
of seats being fifteen, for which nineteen had 
been nominated. Matters were brought to an 
issue by the offer of the Conservatives to with- 
draw three of their candidates if the other side 
would consent to the reading of the Bible daily 
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in Board schools. Ata meeting of the Liberal 
Six Hundred on Friday the proposal was 
rejected, but the largeness of the minority (130 
to 180) was fatal to union on the purely secular 
platform, and on Saturday it was decided that the 
candidates nominated by the Association should 
be released from all pledges on the subject. 
The offer of the Conservatives was formally 
accepted, the reading of the Bible will be 
restored, there will be no contest on the 27th, 
and a remarkable educational experiment will 
be discontinued. 


—_ 


There was expected to be a great School 
Board conflict in Liverpool, but at the last 
moment the thirty-two candidates were reduced 
to fifteen—the exact number of seats. There 
will be five Roman Catholics instead of the four 
on the expiring Board, and four Nonconformists 
in place of the five. In Manchester there seems 
to be no chance of a walk-over. The five Church 
candidates proper (including Mr. Herbert 
Birley, the chairman) are opposed by three 
malcontent Ohurchmen on the ground that the 
former have betrayed their trust—that is, have 
become too Liberal, which will give a better 
chance to the six unsectarians. In Leeds also 
a contest seems inevitable, though it is possible 
the number of candidates may be reduced to 
fifteen by Friday next. Probably the ‘‘ Liberal 
eight” are safe. In Bradford, also, Church 
‘prospects are not bright, if we may judge from a 
letter written by Mr. Ripley, M.P., who recom- 
mends the Denominationalists to abandon the 
struggle altogether. 


On Monday the various corporations chose 
their chief magistrates, and it is worthy of 
note that out of 189 provincial mayors 103 are 
Liberale—a natural result of the recent muni- 
cipal electione. Five only of the large towns, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Sheffield, Hull, and Salford, 
have Conservative mayors, but it is to be 
observed that in the choice of such functionaries 
social considerations have necessarily great 
weight. 


The Baptists of London may be congratulated 


upon the opening of a great place of worship 
in the East-end of London, which bids fair to 
rival in usefulness Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 
jn the South. The Shoreditch Tabernacle will 
hold some 2,000 people, and is expected to cost, 
when schools and other cognate buildings are 
erected, not less than 20,0007. These the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Ouff and the devoted band of 
workers he has gathered around him hope to 
utilise to the utmost for the moral and spiritual 
elevation of the population around. Apropos to 
this remarkable exhibition of religious zeal, 
Mr. Fawoett, M.P., took occasion to advert to 
the great glory and distinction of Nonconfor- 
miste—their reliance on voluntary effort—and 
to eulogise their past history and the principles 
which guide them in the present. We are 
tempted to quote a portion of his eloquent 
speech at yesterday evening’s public meeting in 
the new Tabernacle :— ? 

I know not a movement in the past in support of the 
cause of freedom which you have not supported, and I 
know not a measure which has promoted popular pro- 
yeas that you have not assisted in passing. You have 
n your history recognised the great truth that it is 
not the duty of the State to say that this or that religion 
is right or wrong, or ought to be or ought not to be 
maintained. You recognieed this principle, and, takin 
firm hold of it, you declared that as far as you coul 
— it no citizen of Eogland should suffer any civil dis- 
ability in consequence of any religious opinion he might 
hold. You, therefore, took an active and successful 
part in promoting all those measures which were asso- 
ciated with the sweeping away of religious tests and 
disabilities, You did eer part in emancipating the 
slave from his fetters fifteen years ago, when England 
stood as it were on the brink of one of the greatest 
catastrophes which have ever befallen civilisation, of 
_- committing the terrible blunder of sympathising with 


_ the slaveholders of the South. You stood firm to your 
principles, aod 


ing a helping hand to those who were conterding for the 
uation and extension of slavery, If this has 
n the distinguished political career of the Noncon- 
formists, what has been the cause which has made 
you thus always, when others have not been so, on the 
side of popular prmene and of freedom? It is not 
because you hold some particular article of religion, or 
—— some particular creed. I should rather look for 
explanation in this—from your childhood you are 
brought up with the idea that the very essence of 
Nonconformity consists in emancipating yourselves 
from the State to help yourselves,” 


This testimony will be read with all the more 
pleasure as Mr. Fawoett is, as he remarked, not 


ou eaid that as far as you were 
concerned England should never be disgraced by extend-” 


himself a Nonconformist, and therefore an im- 
partial witness, 


Loud cheers, it seems, followed this bit of 
fustian uttered by Lord Beaconstield at the 
Guildhall on Monday night. The Premier said : 
~—‘* If there be a country, for example, one of 
the most extensive and wealthiest of empires in 
the world—if that country, from a perverse 
interpretation of its insular geographical posi- 
tion, turns an indifferent ear to the feelings 
and the fortunes of Continental Europe, such 
a course would, I believe, only end ia its 
becoming an object of general plunder. So long 
as the power and advice of England are felt in 
the councils of Europe, peace, I believe, will be 
inaintained, aud maiotained for a long period.” 
A Dutch paper, more discriminating than the 
Lord Mayor’s Oonservative guests, has sup- 
plied beforehand a neat answer to such rhodo- 
montade. ‘‘ England,” says the Handelsblad of 
Amsterdam ino the course of an article, ‘‘ always 
threatens loudly, but she has noarmy. She 
left Greece in the lurch, and acted in a cowardly 
manner in the Eastern Question. It is to be 
regretted that the Powers like Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Denmark cannot have the least con- 
fidence in the promises and guarantees of 
England. They might be sacrificed at any time 
by secret treaties to the English interests of 
the moment.”’ 


Sir Garnet Wolseley has written a letter rela- 
tive to missionaries in Zululand, which is 
severely criticised by the colonial Press, but 
seems to us full of sound sentiment. He denies 
that their position is substantially altered, 
and remarks that the progress of Ohristianity 
among the native tribes is not ‘‘ to be secured 
by force nor by bullying the Zulus, nor by 
Government interference,” but ‘‘ by the quiet, 
unassuming, and patient enterprise of really 
godly men bent on doing good work—by men 
who are indifferent to personal emoluments and 
to the profits of trading operations.” John 
Dunn, as one of the thirteen independent chiefs, 
does not indeed favour the missionaiies, but his 
attitude has already been modified by the pres- 
sure of colonial opinion. 


Elsewhere we publish a letter from the Rev. 
W. Griffith, which contains the first intelli- 
gence received for many months relative to 
the Oentral African mission of the London 
Missionary Society. On his way to Lake 
Tanganyika Mr. Griffith and his friends 
have arrived and are resting awhile, at 
Kwikuru, in the country of Mirambo, a chief of 
dubious proclivities, though on the whole 
friendly. But no details seem to have come to 
hand relative to the sad fate of Mr. Dodgshun, 


tion near Ujiji, a station nearer the coast than 
Kwikuru. } 


INTERNATIONAL DIsARMAMENT.—On Wednesday 
a meeting of the committee of the Peace Society 
was held at the office, 20, New Broad-street, E.O,; 
Mr. Charles Wise inthechair. Mr, Henry Richard, 
M.P., informed the committee that, after much 
consideration of the present circumstances of 
Europe, he had concluded to introduce into the 
House of Commons, at a suitable early opportunity, 
a motion in favour of promoting the gradual dis- 
armament of European nations. He considered that 
the present interval of comparative peace offers a 
favourable opportunity for such a course of proce- 
dure. His former motion on international arbitra- 
tion, which passed the House of Commons on July 
8, 1878, by a majority of 10 (100 votes to 90, 
including tellers), led to quite a series of similarly 
successful Parliamentary motions in other coun- 
tries, and had attracted much attention throughout 
the world. Hence Mr. Richard thought that, quite 


irrespectively of the circumstance cf his obtaining | 
/& majority or not on the next occasion, the discus- 


sion of so urgent and universally important‘ a 
question in the British Parliament cannot fail to 
be very useful both at home and abroad. The 


committee cordially approved of this proposal, and 
earnestly encouraged Mr. Richard to proceed with 
his intention. 


Mr. Edward Capern, of Bideford, the rural post- 


man poet, is preparip for the press a volume of 
poems, entitled ‘* Sun Ricans and Shadow Pearls.” 

KITCHENS MADE LIGHT by means of Chappuis’ Daylight 
Reflectors ; the cost is from 25s,, the saving in gas or oil soon 
makes up for that outlay. Pros ses sent on receipt of 


two stamps, ad . N, Chappuis, Patentee, 69 t 
Sizeot, Lendon—(Anve.} ™_ » Pa ins 
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the young missionary, who died from exhaus-” Cambier, and Mr. Dodgshun, at Pera (a 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—CENTRAL 
AFRICAN MISSION. 


The following copy of a letter from the Rev, W, 
Griffith, missionary in Central Africa, has been 
obligingly placed at our disposal by the acting foreign 
secretary of the London Missionary Society :— 


‘*Kwikuru, Urambo. 

‘Rev, and Dear Sir,—With gratitude and 
praise we lift up our hearts to God Almighty on 
our safe arrival at this place—the end of our second 
stage. We have made one of the quickest journeys 
through Ugogo, and have got through without any 
trouble or discomfort. | 

‘‘We arrived here last Saturday evening ; the 
caravan arrived Sunday morning. We were favour. 
ably received, and have been kindly treated by 
Mirambo. He sent us presents of three oxen and 
a goat, for which we made an equivalent and a 
little more. Mirambo has a great liking for guns 
and firearms, and the question was approached as 
early as Saturday night, but without success. . . 
The 51 dressing. gown we saw would be very little 
valued, and so it was not offered. The tool-chest 
proved a success, and I think Mirambo appreciates 
it. He also wished to have a fowlingpiece belong- 
ing to Mr. Price, which the cook carried, but when 
it was told him we were not authorised to give it 
by the directors, but that we simply carried it to 
Ujiji, he was satisfied with the presents already 
made. So we were benefited by the advise of Mr. 
Thomson to be firm with him. Everything that is 
seen by Mirambo or his men he wants to have, and 
so when they come to our tents every day, and 
often several times the same day, we have to be 
cautious what we show them, and having shown 
often to refuse. 


‘* Mr. S—— performed the operation on Mirambo’s 
arm. It is progressing favourably. This, in addi- 


succeeded in securing his friendship, 
many more sebaceous cysts on the same arm, which 
Mr. S—— has promised to extract on returning 
from Ujiji. A medical man is essential here, and 
has the power to do much good and gain con- 
siderable influence, The number of those who have 
received injuries in Mirambo’s battles is‘very great, 
and many of the operations require much skill. © 

‘* Now, as to the perplexing matter of the goods 
taken by Mirambo. We had to approach this 
question with great caution. The impression con- 
veyed to my mind was far from being favourable 
when, on our arrival at ,Kwikuru, Mirambo’s head 
men were clothed in Earopean shirts, and Mirambo 
himself in a moleskin jacket. Another carpenter 
from the coast clothed in a sailor’s jacket and knee- 
boots presented a very comical appearance, at 
which I could not help smiling, although regarding 
the act with great indignation. 

** | might as well give here the information con- 
cerning the goods, received from one Said Bin Salim, 
at Ujui, who has accompanied us to this place in 
hope of being allowed by Mirambo to go to the coast 
(refusal). Mr, Dodgshun, it seems, sent to Mirambo 
for pagazi. Ashauri was then held by Broyen, 
ut three 
miles from Ujjiji), on the Unyanyembe road, 
when, [ suppose, Broyen disclosed his relations to 
Mirambo. Cambier had gone from Mirambo to 
meet Broyen. Before Mirambo’s men came for the 
goods the three Europeans had left for Unyan- 
— leaving the goods at Pera. There were 290 
oads—200 boxes, sixty clothes and thirty long 
cases. Mr, Dodgshun took with him only twenty 
loads, Mirambo sent through Juma to Mr. Dodg- 
shun to come and take his goods, Mr. Dodgshun 
then requested Broyen to go and settle amicably with 
Mirambo, which he refused. This is the pith of 
the Said’s story, the truth of which I do not 
guarantee. Mirambo, aftar a little delay, invited 
us to see the goods left, a list of which I took on 
the spot, and which I enclose. Many of the large 
cases were opened, and the goods are chiefly those 
which could not be appreciated, There is no cloth, 
and only a few pounds of beads. I believe there is 
some gunpowder and one bag of shot. Of course we 
cannot say what is wanting before we see the stores 
at Ujiji and see the list, which, unfortunately, 
neither of us possess. There is a large quantity of 
flour packed up in skin bags. Mirambo has given 
us permission to take the goods, and so what 1s re- 
quired for the Ujiji Mission we take along with us, 


-leaving other things with our own extra stores here 


for this mission, 

‘* Now as toour doings here, we have selected 4 
site for a tempurary building, and have appointed 
Hamadai to superintend the work, and Bilali with 
men to clear the ground and plant mulundi and 
oo pt gardens, &c. We are in hope that Mirambo 
will give men to work. 

‘The place selected is some two miles from the 
Kwikuru to the south. It is on the slope of a hill 
where a higher elevation might be chosen for a 
permanent building. Wood is abundant, and s0 1s 

ranite. Water is near, and the land productive. 
‘wo villages are in the immediate vicinity. The 


ewe I believe, is healthy. The house will be 
hirty-five feet by twenty-five feet, and tenf fest 


tion to our straightforward dealings with him, has / 
There are 


/down again, 


consideration, 


Nov. 12, 1879. 
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wall—a mud building at present full north before | 


the Mozika. Mirambo co-operates, 
twenty-two hoes, &c. 
hospital, and evidently takes interest in our work. 
Our brethren who preceded us left a véry 
favourable impression behind them, and that’ has 
helped us on. Woe to Brozon and all his friends, 
but a hearty welcome to the Christian missionary. 
May God help us to retain and to increase by words 
and actions our influence with these heathen people 
and their rulers. On Thursday the goods were re- 
moved from Mirambo’s hands to oir own, I am 
sorry to say that some things wete found missing 
on comparison with the list I Kad taken the pre. 
vious day, ¢.g., a box of glue, a’ case of nannntehes 
and a tool-chest. Mirambo probably considered 
them as his own, and thought he was the rightful 
owner of them. We fuund nothing of Brozon’s 
property, except something in the shape of a French 
tent-cover and one or two other worthless things 
which were doubtful. Not a particle of cloth was 
found, norof wire. Many of the provisions were spoilt 
with moisture, 2g, baking powder, bottles of 
citric acid, and any other bottles which were not 
properly fastened. A great portion of the goods was 
personal property, that of Messrs. Hore and Hutley 
we take along with us, leaving behind the heavy 
trunks. “ Those of the late Messrs, Thomson and 
Dodgshun we left untouched, only opening the boxes 
to see what they contained. We wish to hear from 
homthe before touching them. Most were open 
already, — n us only the work of nailing them 
everal of the things belonging to our 
expedition we leave here, so unburdening ourselves, 
and. taking along instead what of the goods here we 
consider essential for the Ujiji Mission. I believe 
this place is a promising sphere of missionary work. 
When Mirambo has sufficient faith in missionaries 
he will render them every assistance, and a glorious 
result it will be when the savage mind shall become 
as harmless as the lamb, when instead of the war- 
cry there shall be heard the voice of the preacher 
proclaiming the good tidings of salvation, and when 
iustead of the handling of the instruments of war 
and destruction, these people shall settle down to a 
peaceable Jife, loving each other as brethren and 
seeking each other’s good. May the glorious time 
which we believe is promised soon come to pass ! 
‘With kind and Christian regards, 
‘*Sincerely yours, 


‘SW. GRIFFITH, 
‘* Rev. W. O. Whitehouse.” 


promising 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY, 


THF FARMERS AND TiTHEs. —A ‘‘ titbe and local 
taxation ” meeting has been called by those inter- 
ested in the question of burdens upon land, at 
Wokingham Town Hall, Berkshire, to take into 
and pass resolutions upon, the 
burdens unfairly encumbering the land, such as 
tithes and local taxation. 

Cuurc# Livines In NorFroLtK.—At the Norwich 
Diocesan Congress held last week it was shown 
that there were in the diocese fifty-five parishes 
with incomes under 100. a year, and 110 with 
incomes under 200/. It was resolved to form a 
diocesan fund, and prepare a scheme for the union 
of contiguous benefices. 

CAUSE AND Errect.—The following comes from 
Hampshire :—Parson: ‘‘ You do not attend the 
harvest thanksgivings, Mr. F., I am sorry to see, 
You ought to be thankful, you know, even if your 
income is much lessened.” Farmer F.: ‘* Well, 
you were not when tithes were at 90. You com- 
menced gn ag when they got to 110, and 
we haven’t had a good harvest since.”— Mark 
Lane Express. 

THE BISHOP AND THE CHURCH MISSIONARY IN 
Cryton.—The bishop (Ceylon) continues to harass 
the Church missionaries in their useful work. 
Now he has gone to Badulla, where the Rev. Mr. 
Schaffter, one of the clergymen who was refused a 
licence, had dared to hold simple Gospel services in 
an unconsecrated building, at the earnest request 
of many of the inhabitants. The bishop severely 
attacked the members of the congregation at the 
church there, and said they had sinned in attend- 
ing the services of ‘‘ that person ”’—the troubler of 
the Church, and that he must excommunicate all 
who attend after that warning. The inhabitants 
are very indignant, and are about to hold a public 
meeting to consider the matter. The bishop, ina 
long oration, publicly denounced the services held 
by the Rev, Mr. Schaffter, and threatened excom- 
munication and loss of all the privileges of the 
Church to those who should further attend them. 
Do we live in the middle ages ?—Ceylon Observer. 

Tue Strate Cuurcu.—The Norwich Diocesan 
Conference discussed on Thursday the draft bill 
proposed by the Copvocation of Canterbury, which 
provides that schemes drawn by Convocation 
touching alterations in rubrics and direction, after 
being laid before the Queen, should be placed before 


Parliament, and become law after forty days if. 


Parliament does not intervene. Changes were 
deemed necessary by the conference, but strong 
doubts wére expressed by several speakers, who 


lacked confidence in Convocation, because it did 


not adequately represent the Church in their 
opinion, as to whether that body should be allowed 
to initiate Parliamentary measures. Other 
speakers were grieved that Parliament, composed 


of men of all creeds, should legislate for the Church, | 


which, in their judgment, ought to be left free to 
legislate for itself, the Government alone inoterfer- 
ing to see that the State did not suffer. By a large 
majority, a proposition, moved by Canon Ryle, was 
passed, declaring ‘‘ that, as the draft bill is open 


He promised to build a/ 


to grave objections, it is doubtful whether it is 


“expedient to introduce it into Parliament,” 


Aw EpiscopaL QUARREL.—Dr. Benson, Bishop of 
Truro, preached on Friday night at All Saints’, 
Clifton, of which the Rev. R. W. Randall is the vicar. 
The Bristol Times, referring to some rumours which 
had been in circulation as to a correspondence 
which had recently passed between the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol and the Bishop of Truro, 
says that the following is the correct account 
of the matter:—On November 1 the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol wrote to the Bishop of Truro 
a short note, telling him that in October, 1872, he 
had written a formal letter, now in the diocesan 
registry, to Mr. Randall, entreating him to obey 
the law as finally enunciated in the Court of the 
Metropolitan—that Mr. Randall had not complied 
with that request, and that, in consequence, the 
bishop was unable to officiate in All Saints’ Church, 
or to give his licence to the curates. On 
November 3 the Bishop of Truro sent a telegraphic 
message to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in 
the following form:—‘‘Is it your express desire 
that I should not preach at All Saints’, Clifton? 
Please telegraph; answer paid.” Being absevt 
from home when the above arrived, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol wrote by that night’s post 
to the following effect :—‘‘ In reference toa brother 
bishop I do not deem it right to do more than to 
place facts before him with which he may be un- 
acquainted, and then to leave to him the decision 
as to the course he deems it best, for the interests 
of the Church and of Church order generally, to 
adopt in my diocese.” On the 4th of November 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol received the 
following telegraphic message :—‘‘ I may not preach 
anywhere in your diocese without your consent, 
Will oy be so kind as to give your consent to my 
preachiog at All Saints’, Clifton, on Friday next ? 
Answer paid.”” On the same day the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, thus pressed, sent back the 
following :—‘‘ Previous consent not canonically 
necessary. _ As, however, you ask, and I hear 
your cathedral is to benefit, I cannot refuse.” 


Tue RerormMep EpiscopaL Cuurcu — Bishop 
Gregg, who describes himself as ‘‘ The Primate of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ircland, otherwise 
called the Reformed Church of England,” has pub- 
lished at the price of a penny a charge in which he 
explains the raison d'etre of his communion. He 
expresses keen sorrow that there should be any 
necessity for its existence, owing to the spread of 
the doctrine and practices of Rome in the Est-- 
blished Church. e considers that had ‘‘the 
English Josiah ” (Edward VI.) lived a few months 
longer there would be no need for this Church pow; 
but the sma'l Romanising germs left in Edward's 
Second Book were ‘‘ watered and matured in the 
subsequent revisions of James I, of the imperious 
Elizabeth, and of the profligate Charles II., until 
on England’s Black Sctiionee, through the 
tyranvital Act of Uniformity, two thousand of the 
most godly ministers of England's Church preferred 
to be banished from parish, home, and hearth, 
rather than accept the Prayer-book now esta- 
blished by law, the most Romish and the most anti- 
Protestant which had been issued by authority 
since the year 1549.” He says that his communion 
differs from the Church of England only so far as 
she sanctions the doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome. The Reformed Church is not 
antagonistic to the Church of England—only to 
Romanism, which is destroying that body—and 
desires simply to complete the Reformation. Bishop 
Gregg goes on to say :— 

We ere one with the Church of England in all points 
in which the Church of England is one with the Word 
of God. We have the same “ orders,” obtained through 
Canterbury—the same ecclesiastical polity—the same 
sacraments—the same evangelical forms, We have no 
‘‘ priests” save the Lord Jesus Christ, and all His 
spiritual people—no altar save Calvary—no atoning 
sacrifice save the Lamb of God—no regenerating bap- 
tism save that of the Holy Ghost—no ‘‘ real presence ” 
save that of Christ in the heart—no ‘‘ eastward posil- 
tion” save the heart being turned by Divine grace to 
the Lord Jesus as the Sun of Righteousness ; and we 
acknowledge no ‘‘ confessional” save the throne of grace, 
where Our Lord Jesus Christ sits ‘‘ as a priest upon His 
throne,” ever living to make intercession for all who 
come to God through Him. We are tired of modern 
superstitions and medieval absurdities; we are weary 
of strife and schism. We are vld fashioned, evangelical, 
and Pro‘estant Church people. We love the “old 
paths,” and we eay that the old wine is better than the 
new. We are not Dissenters, except that as Protestant 
Churchmen we disteut from and reject the doctrines 
ard practices of the Church of Rume. Our mission is to 
give back to England, to her dominions, dependencies, 
and colonies, the Church of England as she used to be, 
and most heartily do we wish God-speed to all Chris- 
tian denominations whose aim is to spread abroad the 
saving name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours, The 
main points upon which we differ from the Church of 
England are :—(1) The effect of baptism; (2) the 
uature of tho Lord’s Supper; (3) the character of the 
Christian mioistry. 

WESLEYANISM AND THE CuurcH OF ENGLAND — 
The Rev. Dr. Rigg, ex-President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, speaking at a meeting in con- 
nection with the Wesleyan Thanksgiving Fund 
at Truro, last week said with reference to their 
meeting in a new cathedral city that the word 
‘‘ cathedral ” spoke volumes to those who had ears 
to hear; it spoke much in regard to the daty of 
Methodists at this particular moment. It was a 
challenge to the whole county, and it was 
especially a challenge to the Methodists of Truro. 
He did not complain because they had an orgapised 
Anglican Church ; on the contrary, he always 
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thought that an organised Anglican Church would 
be a blessing to Methodism and to Cornwall ; but 
he did lamemt that the lines had ben drawn 
sharperand sharper between denominations. He 
did lament that whereas afew years ago Church 
clergymen were to be found upon the platforms and 
in the committee-rooms of the Bible Society, it 
seemed as if the word of command had gone torth, 
and consequently in many parts of the county the 
clergy absented themselves from the platforms of 
the Bible res What did that mean? It was 
an index, a toker, a symptom. It meant that 
Methodists were to be regarded as schismatics by 
a large proportion offthe clergy, and that every Non- 
conformist was to be ignored, and, as far as 
possible, proscribed, their organisations worked 
down and brought tonaught, and all for conscience’ 
sake. Well, it was for Methodists to pray for 
God’s help to do the right and to hold their own, 
and that was what they meant todo, That was 
part of the thanksgiving movement; it was their 
ansxer to the challenge from the Church of Eng. 
land, and he asked them especially to give that 
auswerin Cornwall, Let the trump:ts ring out, and 
let it be known that in Cornwallitis ‘‘Ooe and all”; 
that Methodism means to be true to its principles, 
and that there is to be no surrender. Coraowall 
is our Jerusalem ; let us show that we are here 
knit together as one mau, and that in the name of 
the Lord we defy them all to put us out of existence. 
Dr. Rigg then proceeded to explain the objects to 
which the Thanksgiving Fund were to be devoted. 
They wanted 250,000/. Of this 50,000/. would be 
devoted to home missions ; they must have a little 
chapel in every parish, and they meant to have one 
wherever the ground was not preoccupied by the 
Bible Christians or Primitive Methodists. In order 
that all their ministers should have a good theo- 
logical training they meant to establish another 
theological college. They proposed to give 10,0001. 
towards middle-class education. They would mt 
have done this if they could help it; but the fact 
was that the Church of England was establishing 
effective middle-class schools all over the country, 
and to them Methodist children were contiaually 
flowing; and Methodists did not want other 
people to do their work. Moreover of the Church 
vf Englands schools, however good and cheap 
their education might be, mauy were very High 
Church schools, where a confessor was kept, and he 
thought boarding-schools where a confessor was 
kept were a very dreadful thing in England, and 
Methodists were determined to provide some sort 
of antidote for the evil. ) 


FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 


M. Jules Ferry, in his speech at the opening of 
the Protestant Theological Faculty on Friday, was 
very complimentary towards Protestantism. After 
observing that while dogma rested with Churches, 
the State had to guard against ecclesiastical teach- 
ing hostile and perilous to itself, he said :— 

Between the S'ate and you, however, how could 

there b» disagreement? Protestantism has teen in 
modern bistory the first torm of liberty. Our pulitical 
goepel is also yours, The Revolution of 1789, of which 
our Republic is the logical development and necessary 
conclusion, was partly effected for you, It is the date 
of your definitive emancipation, We greet you, there- 
fore, as a friendly power, as a necessary ally, who will 
not be wantivg either to the Republic or to liberty. 
Yon may count upon us as we count upon you, sure of 
meeting from us at all times not merely justice, but 
profound sympathy. 
These expressions, coupled with the emphasis laid 
by M. Ferry on the strict neutrality incumbent on 
the State as regards all creeds, are regarded as an 
indication that the Government will not hesitate to 
place the Liberal section of the reformed Church on 
a footing of perfect equality with the Orthodox, and 
this may influence the decisions of the congress 
about to be held by the latter. 

The priests of seven Belgian parishes have now 
gone so far as to prohibit the pupils of the Com- 
munal schools from entering the churches, The 
Minister of Justice has therefore called the atten- 
tion of the governors of provinces to the decrees of 
1806 and 1809, which are still in force, and which 
declare that the churches are open to the public 
gratuitously, and that it is strictly forbidden to 
require fees for entering them. The mistress of a 
primary school near Liége, havivg by direction of 
the bishop been refused the Catholic rites of mar- 
riage, she appealed to the Pope, who has ordered 
the bishop to allow the marriage. This decision is 
scaermabte to Romish rules, which give a priest 
no power of refusing to perform the ceremony when 
required by the two parties. 

A deputation from the Evangelical Alliance h:s 
gone to Vienna tv memorialise the Emperor cf 
Austria in favour of establishing completo religious 
liberty in his Empire, and Lord Salisbury bas 
directed Sir Henry Elliot, the Ambassador, to use 
his good offices on behalf of the deputation. ‘This 
action on the part of the Alliance seems to have 
given umbrage toseveral religious bodies in Anetris, 
who, it is reported, deny that there has been any 
intolerance displayed towards Protestants in that 
country. The Evangelical Provincial’ Church ia 
Bohemia and the German Evangelical commani'y of 
Prague have agreed to a resolution protesting 
ayaivet the accusation, which they declare to bw 
founded upon misrepresentations, and they c.'l 
upon eir co-religionists to ‘‘ repel energetivally 
attempts at agitation proceeding from abroad and 
calculated to disturb the public peace” The 
deputation had an audience of the Emperor on 
Monday, and were very well received, His 
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Majesty promised that their representations should 
receive every attention. 

The Standard Rome correspondent writes on 
Thursday night— ‘‘The Vatican is preparing 
for a Consistory, to be held about the middle 
of December, when a highly important Allocu- 
tion, reviewing the condition of the church, 
and supplying a narrative and explanation of 
Leo XIII.’s administration during his Pontificate, 
will be published. His Holiness is also pre _¢ 
@ long Encyclical Letter, in which will be embodie 
details of a scheme for the renovation and trans- 
formation of ecclesiastical education throughout the 
world, from which a great amelioration of the 
intellectual and moral characteristics of the priest- 
hood is expected. The Pope has entirely secluded 
himself for some days past, and will continue to do 
s0 for some time more, in order to labour unin- 
terruptedly at this work. The Belgian Govern- 
ment, invited to choose out of three names a 
successor to Nuncio Vannutelli, has named Mon- 
signore Pallotti, known as avery moderate man, 
who will, it is hoped, succeed in calming the irrita- 
tion connected with the education law. His nomi- 
nation will not take place till the Consistory on the 
15th of December, when also the hats will be given 
to the recently created Cardinals. To numerous 
questions respecting Catholic participation in the 
elections the Pope has replied, ‘ Let Catholics 
organise themselves, and compose the differences 
that divide them; then a decision shall be pro- 
nounced.’ . The fact is that in face of the 
internecine opposition in the Sacred Cullege, the 
Pope cannot venture on a definitive authorisation. 
The leaders of the various group of the Left con- 
tinue their efforts at coalition with very uncertain 

rospects of success.” A telegram from Rome, 

ated Nuv. 9, says :—‘‘ With a view to the arrange- 
ment of the question of filling up the numerous 
vacant cures in Prussia the Vatican has requested 
Prince Bismarck, and the latter has consented, to 
delegate Privy Councillor Hansler to continue the 
negotiations with the Nuncios at Munich and 
Vienna. Both parties are said to be endeavouring 
to find some practical settlement in order to remove 
all possibility of an eventual collision between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, the existing laws 
being at tLe same time maintained,” It is thought 
possible that an agreement may be patched up, on 
the basis of the Holy See being at liberty to fill 
posochie! and diocesan vacancies in Germany as 
ormerly, it being understood the ecclesiastics are 
prepared to submit to the civil laws. 


Beligions and Benominutional Res, 


——-@—— 
SHOREDITCH TABERNACLE. 


The opening of the handsome new building erected 
for the congregation of the Rev. W. Cuff, the 
popular Baptist minister of Shoreditch, took place 
yesterday. The building occupies a centzal position 
in the Hackney-road, within a stone’s-throw of 
Shoreditch Church. It has been built in the Lom- 
bardic style, and the interior is in the form of a 
large octagon, with two parallel sides elongated, 
with the object of massing the congregation as much 
as possible in front of the preacher, who occupies 
a platform projecting from the end gallery. ‘he 
building, which is 115ft. in length and 80ft. in 
breadth, will accommodate upwarde of 2,000 people. 
The material of the structure is red brick, faced 
with Portland stone. A wheel window gives an 
agreeable effect. Spanning the central portion of 
the front isa large arch. The cost of the under- 
taking will be 12,000/., of which 7,000. has been 
defrayed, while 1,500/. more has been promised. 
It is proposed to erect a school for 1,200 children at 
the back of the tabernacle. The builder was Mr, 
J. W. Josolyne, the architect Mr. T, L. Banks. | 

The opening services commenced at eight o’clock 
in the morning with a public prayer-meeting, at 
which Mr. Cuff presided, sad which was well 
attended, At noon aservice was held in the chapel, 
in which the Revs. George Gould, J. P. Ohown, and 
W. Cuff took part, and the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
laren, D.D., of Manchester, preached an eloquent 

sermon from 2 Pet. i. 3. A collection was taken 
amounting to 117/. At two o'clock a public 
luncheon took place in the Shoieditch Town Hall, 
when about 250 guestsassembled. Mr. J. T. Olney 
resided, supported by Mr. John Holms, M.P., the 
eve, Ww. Cuff, George Gould (of Norwich), presi- 
dent of the Baptist Union, J. P, Chown, j. ol 
Wigner, and other gentlemen, | 
t the conclusion of the luncheon Mr. Grorce 
Boaais, secretary of the building committee, stated 
that although the requisite funds had not 
come in quite as well as they expected, 
they had been enabled to mect the builder’s claims. 
An appeal to the congregation on Nov. 2 realised 
700, The total outlay would be about 12,000/., of 
which 7,000/. bad been already promised. 

The CHAIKkMAN said he thought the key-note of 
that meeting should be one of joy at the accom- 
so mi of that work, and gratitude to God who 

ad prompted pastor and people to undertake it. 
It was impossible to estimate the capabilities of that 
building, or the blessiugs of which it might be the 
centre. Their object must be to win Shoreditch 


for Christ 7. ee the Gospel, and relying 


on the Holy Spirit of G 

Mr, J. Hotms, M.P., congratulated Mr. Cuff on 
the accomplishment of his difficult work. Some per- 
sons thought that religionand politics should be kept 
apart, but hethought they should be used in harmony 
for the benctit of mankind. He believed that 
religion lay at the very foundation of political life. 


The Royal Commission of inquiry had lately stated 
that there should be at least one church for every 
4,000 souls, but the Bishop of London had stated 
that there was but one church for 6,000 souls. It 
was necessary, therefore, that they should encourage 
every good effort to provide places of worship. 
What they wanted was to get rid of petty diffe- 
rences, and it was essential to cultivate the spirit 
of co-operation. It would be an advantage both to 


the Church of England and to Nonconformists in 


seeking to spread the Gospel, if there was a little 
more hearty co-operation between them. His belief 
was that the time was approaching when the Poet 
Laureate’s idea should be accomplished, and all 
men’s good should be each man’s good, Vast pro- 
— had been made during the last few generations. 

hey might not see the tide rising, but it was 
rising nevertheless, Only during the last few 
weeks they had heard that slavery had now come 
to an end throughout the world. And in London 
since 1871 the school accommodation had been 
doubled, and double the number of children were 
now at school. Those were signs of progress, and 
he believed that in proportion as they spread the 
Gospel they were likely to see that progress con- 
tinue. (Cheers.) | 

The Rev. J. P. Cuown, as representing the Lon- 
don Baptist Association, offered congratulations on 
the success which had attended Mr. Cuff’s pastoral 
labours, and which had led to the erection of such 
a noble building, where the Gospel standard woald 
be unfurled and nobler victories won in the future 
to secure the spiritual well-being of the people. 

The Rev. GkoreGx GouLp congratulated Mr. Cuff 
on being surrounded with such a company of earnest 
workers, that he had also committed himself to 
the erection of schools for the young of that district, 
and that he had something in his mind for the 
amusement of the people. He believed the time 
was coming when the Christian Church would have 
to give greater attention to that matter. As 
Baptists they had no desire to be absorbed or 
improved off the face of the earth. They desired 
to do the work which they could do. One thing 
they complained of was that if the Divine 
Being who gave them their children saw 
fit to take them away from their arms before 
they had come to an intelligent faith in the 
Son of God, they were denied the rites of Christian 
burial. They claimed that they had a right to 
bury those children even, if they pleased, in the 
consecrated ground, and that no brazen face or 
shaven priest should be able to say that they were 
not entitled to give utterance to any breath of hope 
or Christian prayer at the grave side. (Loud 
applause. ) 

Whe Rev. W. Curr said he was deeply thankful 
for the enthusiasm with which they were doing 
everything that day, and his heart was touched at 
sight of the great multitude gathered in the Taber- 
nacle that morning, when the collection amounted 
to 1187. Their architeot—Mr. Banks—had solved 
the problem of how to get a multitude of people 
close to the speaker. It was a_ place 
which could be made beautiful, and their 
people were willing to do it Mr. Josolyne, 
the builder, had done his utmost to carry out 
the wishes of the committee, amongst whom there 
had been perfect agreement from beginning to end. 
The poorest of their people had contributed accord- 
ing to their means, and it was impossible for one 
who believed in the presence and power of God, 
and was surrounded with such people, not to preach 
the Gospel. He was glad of the presence of Mr. 
Holms, for he was delighted to see politics and 
religion mixed together. He gloried in being what 
Canon Ryle called a political Dissenter, and he 
hoped the time was coming when that would cease 
to be a reproach. (Applause.) The members of 
the church had been most self-sacrificing in their 
liberal contributions, and they were united in their 
purpose to bring men to God. Mr. Cuff then read 
out the list of contributions promised that day, 
amounting to 713/., and a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the chairman for presiding. Tea and 
coffee were then served, and the proceedings closed 
with the doxology. 

EVENING MEETING, 


At seven o’clock the Tabernacle was crowded in 
every part. Mr, J, Harvey presided. After sing- 
ve Soy prayer by the Rev. W. J. Inglis, 

he CHAIRMAN said that was an occasion for joy 
and thankegiving at the accomplishment of their 
work notwithstanding many difficulties. It was 
also a complete answer to the statement that Chris- 
tianity was dead or dying. It was not so in Shore- 
ditch Tabernacle at all events. They would con. 
tinue to have the sympatby of all their brethren, 
and he trusted that they would stretch out a help- 
ing hand to thore in more humble circumstances, 
(Cheers. ) | 

The Rev. W. Curr said it was a great personal 
satisfaction to him to have Mr, Harvey in the 
chair, for he was the first man who encouraged 
him to commence that great undertaking, and 
headed the subscription list with 500/. His friend, 
Mr. Rickett, followed suit with 250/., and Mr, §S, 
Morley with 5001, to whom, with all other 
friends, he would express his life-long gratitude. 
He was also glad to see Professor Fawcett on that 
platform, for he thought that it was atime when 
political leaders and religious leaders should be 
united in protesting against Imperialism and against 
being led politically by any. one man, which meant 
despotism. (Applause.) The collection that morn- 
ing amounted to 118/., and at the luncheon 713i, 
If their own people during the next year did as 
they had done hitherto, and they had corresponding 
outside sympathy and help, he believed that by the 


SL 


end of next year their debt would be altogether 
liquidated. (Cheers.) Already they had obtained 
1,6007,, and he thought that by the end of Novem. 
ber they would raise the amount to 2,500/., leaving 
the remaining 2,500/. to be dealt with next year. 

Mr. Fawcett, M.P., then addressed the meeting 
in terms of congratulation at the work accom. 
plished, which he attributed mainly to the self- 
relying independent principles developed by Non- 
conformity, and which he highly commended as 
necessary for the welfare of the State. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Revs. W. 
Marshall; T, V. Tymms, Dr. W. Willis, Revs, 
W. M. Statham, and Archibald Brown in stirring 
addresses, which were frequently applauded by the 
enthusiastic audience. The opening services will 
be continued during. this and noxt week, when 
well-known ministers of various denominations will 
preach, and public meetings will be held. 


———_— 


The Rev. J..Matthews has resigned the pasto- 
rate of the Milton-road Baptist Church, Woking- 
ham, after a ministry of more than six years. 

The Rev. E. R. Barrett, B.A., late of Shanghai, 
China, has accepted a unanimous invitation to the 
pastorate of the church at London-road, Leicester, 
and will commence his ministry on the first Sunday 
in December. | 

The Rev. W. K. Landels, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Landels, of London, died on Sunday night week at 
Genoa. The deceased had for four years been an 


unusually successful agent of the Baptist Mis-— 


astorate in 
e died from 


sionary Society, having resigned a 
Kirkcaldy to accept such service, 
gastric fever. 

After nearly fifteen years of devoted and suc- 
cessful labour at Rehoboth Chapel, Morley, the 
Rev. J. P. James has resigned his charge there and 
accepted an urgent and unanimous invitation to 
become the pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Queen’s-terrace, Middlesbrough, and will enter 
upon his ministry there Jan. 4 next. 

CLAPTON.—The total amount realised by the late 
bazaar at the Lower Clapton Congreyational Church, 
towards the extinction of the debt, was1,556/. 6s. 7d. 
This amount included money subscriptions as well 
as the sale of goods. A thanksgiving meeting was 
held on Wednesday evening, Nov, 3, the pastor, the 
Rev. Frank Soden, presiding. 

BrisToL.—The Rev. R. Glover, the minister of 
Tyndale Baptist Chapel, Whiteladies’-road, was, 
on Thursday, presented with a sum of 300/. by the 
members of his congregation, as an expression of 
their delight at his having declined an offer recently 
made to him of an important missionary post at 
Calcutta. Interesting speeches were made on the 
occasion. 

Mr. SpurGEoN.—On Sunday the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon preached to crowded congregations at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle morning and cvening, pre- 
vious to taking his annual vacation. Mr. Spurgeon 
left London on Monday for Mentone, where he 
usually spends his holiday, and will be away from 
his congregation for eight weeks, Mr. Charles 
Spurgeon (of Greenwich) will occupy his father’s 
pulpit next Sunday. 

CoLyton.—The annual harvest thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held on the 20d and 4th inst. in the Con- 
gregational Church, Colyton. On Tuesday atea and 
public meeting were held, Addresses were delivered 
by the Revs. Colmer B. Symes, B.A. (of Exeter), 


chairman of the Devonshire Congregational Union, _ 


P. M. Eastman, W. Phillips, J. A. Merrington, 
Ksq., and Messrs. Pachy and Loveridge (deacons), 
The harvest sermon was preached the Sunday 
evening previous by the Rev. C. E. Boughton, 
(pastor). | 

DunDEE.—On Friday week the Rev. David 
Macrae was inducted to the pastorate of his newly- 
formed congregation in Dundee, in presence of 
about 1,500 persons. The ceremony took place in 
the Kinnaird Hall, in which the congregation 
began worship last Sabbath. The Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, London, conducted the services, After 
preaching, Mr. Brown made an allusion to the 
special circumstances of the congregation. He was 
sure Mr, Macrae had the sympathy of all Congre- 
wry Churches, and said the dogma, his non- 
elief in which had caused his deposition, was nearly 
untenable, Several of the Congregational ministers 
of the town and Mr. Macrae’s father tock part in 
the services. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE,—Services in 
connection with the settlement of Mr. W. S. 
Houghton, of Cheshunt College, were held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 29. At the afternoon service 
there was a large attendance of members of the 
congregation and of friends from the neighbourhood, 
including several of the Nonconformist ministers of 
the town and county. The Rev. G. 8, Barrett, 
B.A., of Norwich, delivered a discourse on ‘‘ Con- 
gregational Principles.” In the course of an able 
and eloquent address, he examined the true rela- 
tions of church members to the Church of Christ, 
and showed how, by an exaggerated individualism, 
individuals suffered from want of spiritual power, 
and how the church suffered through their weak- 
ness. He pointed out how, in the recognition of 
the dignity of each member of the church, lay the 
only safeguard against the development of priest- 
craft and Rowanism. Proving that each church 
member shared in the very life of the Church’s 
Head, and that all were members of one body and 
children of one family, he insisted that the recep- 
tion of the Divine life was the only true and sound 
basis of the church. From this direct and imme- 
diate contact with Christ, a new and absolute unity 
among the members arises ; they need no sacerdota] 
order, for they are all kings and priests unto God ; 
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they need no external government by the State, or 
by any other authority, for the Spirit of Christ 
dwells in them all. All its members are equal 
in rank. and privilege. After insisting on the 
importance of mutual service, and of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, he argued that no merely arti- 
ficial methods could secure unity among Christian 
churches ; that something more was necessary than 
the recognition of episcopacy, or the excision of 
two words in an ancient creed. Brothers were 
born, not made, The forced unity of Roman 
Catholicism had more of the churchyard than of 
the church about it : all the distinctions of life dis- 
appeared, and all was left in one decay. The true 
unity of the church existed—apart from recogni- 
tion—in our common life in Christ. Mr. W. Bond, 
one of the deacons, then read a short statement, 
giving an account of the history of Mr. Houghton’s 
settlement as pastor of Emmanuel Church, and 
of his successful work there during the last six 
months, and expressed the deep affection of the 
church towards their new minister. The Rev. 
W. S. Houghton then addressed the congregation, 


\. setting forth his motives for entering the ministry, 
\\his hopes, and his aims. 


Disclaiming all priestly 
authority, he explained briefly the doctriaes on 
which he should lay special stress in his preaching. 
He also thanked the church for their loyal conti- 
dence\and: generous sympathy, and assured them 
that without that support the burden of care and 
responsibility would be too great for him to bear. 
The Rev. H. Allon, D.D., of London. then read a 
letter from the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D., tutor of 
Cheshunt College, expressing in the warmest terms 
the interest felt by all at Cheshunt, and by himself 
specially, in his old pupil’s settlement and success. 
Dr. Allon then delivered the charge to the minister, 
taking as his text the words: ‘‘ Make full proof of 
thy ministry.” The Rev. T. Sainsbury, of Dux- 
ford, offered the ordination prayer. After the con- 
clusion of the afternoon’s service, tea was provided 
in the schoolrooms, which had been tastefully 
decorated with flowers and ferns. In the evening 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, of London, preached to 
a crowded congrenation on Eph. si. 22, 23 :— 
‘¢The Church, which is His body.” In the course 
of a powerful address, he pointed out that it was 
not in elaborate apparatus and organisation—in 
spiritual scaffolding, in fact—that the secret of the 
early Church’s success really lay, but in the pre- 


| 


sence and power of the spirit of Christ; that the. 


body was only honoured as the shrine and abode of 
the spirit, and that as the human body was the 
organ of man’s activity, so the Church was to be the 
organ of Christ’s action in the world. Turning to 
the practical side of the question, the preacher 
insisted that the Church’s needs were an intenser 
life and less of talk, a deeper and firmer faith, the 
consciousness of Christ’s presence in their midst, 
and a tender sympathy with the sorrows and sins 
of humanity, which should restore the true human 
brotherhood. This brought the day’s services, 
which were most successful throughout, to a con- 
clusion.—Cambridge Hxpress. 

MIss1ionaARY WorRK IN TURKEY.—A public meet- 
ing was held at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday, under 
the auspices of the Turkish Mission Aid Society, 
erpecial y to hear an address from the Rev. Dr. 
Jessup, for twenty-five years missionary in Syria. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. The Rev. Dr. 
Jessup addressed the meeting on the subject of the 
present relations and responsibilities of Anglo-Saxon 
Christians towards the Mahomedan world. The 
result, so far as the Turkish Empire was concerned, 
came to this—that the Sultan would have to learn 
that he was not the head of a sect, but the sove- 
reign of a people. The admission of Christians into 
the army was one of the remedial measures which 
Dr. Jessup advocated for the existing state of 
things ; and he also urged that Christian testimony 
should be received in the courts, that a pure judi- 
cature should be established, the judges being 
sufficiently paid to keep them above corruption ; 
that the system of tithes should be abolished ; and 

hat, above all things, a stimulus should be given 
to male and female education. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in offering some remarks on the subject 
of the address, said he had never heard that 
the American missions had any intention of 
making a direct aggression on the Maho- 
medan religion, For these missions to identify 
themselves with such a movement would be 
to enter on very delicate ground, and incur the risk 
of getting into difficulties, not only with the 
Turkish Government, but also with our own 
Government ; for under the unhappy Anglo- 
Turkish Convention one could not say what our posi- 
tion really was, to what people we were going to 
give protection, and to whom we were not going to 
give protection. He had himself a positive love for 
the Turkish people, but he utterly detested and 
loathed the Turkish Government, which, indeed, 
was detestable beyond all description. He desired 
to see that Government reformed, but that was not 
the work of this society, which was to collect funds 
for the American missions, who might be trusted 
to apply them to the proper objects. Dr. Jessup 
said there was no intention of making any such 
direct attack on the Turkish religion as that to 
which the noble earl had alluded. The meeting 
was also addressed by Sir William Muir, the Rev, 
Carr-Glyn, Captain Morton, the Rev. Arthur Hall, 
Dr. Blackwood, and other gentlemen. A resolution 
expressing thankfulness for ‘‘ the remarkable pro- 
gress of Christian missions in the Turkish Empire,” 
and a determination to support the efforts of the 
society in the direction of extending increased aid to 
those missions, was adopted, and a vote of thanks 
was awarded to Dr. Jessup. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS, 


City or Lonpon.—The Lord Mayor presided on 
Thursday at the Mansion House at a meeting of the 
electors in the City division of the London School 
Board to hear addresses from the candidates for the 
four seats about to become vacant. There are nine 
candidates, seven of whom addressed the meeting, 
and five of these approved the general policy of the 
Board—viz., Sir John Bennett, Mr. W. S, Gover, 
Mrs. Davenport Hill, Mr. George Offer, and Mr. 
Henry Spicer. The other two are Mr. Wesley 
Bennett and Mr. Bonnewell. In the course of his 
speech Sir John said that the education of children 
in the Board schools cost on an average ll. 13s. 
a year, which was none too high. Why, they—the 
aldermen of London—(a laugh)—gobbled up more 
per head every day they dined than the whole coat 
of schooling of a child for the year. (Laughter.) 
The School Board rate in London was only 54d., 
which was below that in ten principal towns in 
England ; in Leeds it was 9d., and in Huddersfield 
lid No doubt the School Board had made mistakes, 
but he altogether denied the charge of extravagance, 
especially when they saw what was done in other 
places. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Gover said that he 
had visited Board schools and asked ‘‘ Where were 
the gutter children?” The answer in every case 
was that when a gutter child came to a school he 
ceased to be a gutter child. (Loud cheers.) Mr. 
Offer said he would not pare down the salaries of 
the teachers, and he candidly told them that the 
rates for providing school buildings could not be 
reduced. But there were funds in the City, left 
centuries ago for purposes which no longer existed, 
that should be applied to lessening the outlay of 
the School Board. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Henry 
Spicer generally accepted the policy of the London 
School Board. With reference to the Shaftesbury, 
he admitted they had paid 8,000/. more than they 
should have done, but. the initial blunder was in 
buying an old ship. At the suggestion of the Lord 
Mayor no resolution was proposed, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor, which was moved by Sir John 
Bennett and seconded by Miss Hill. The Lord 
Mayor acknowledged the compliment, and ‘‘ with 
the view of promoting harmony in the pending 
contest,” invited the candidates to dine with him 
and the Lady Mayoress that evening. 

CuetsEA.—Mr, Joseph B, Firth has issued an 


address to the electors of Chelsea division stating 


his intention not to seek election at their hands. 
As reasons for his retirement he states that he has, 
at the request of the Liberal Association, ynder- 
taken to contest the borough of Chelsea at the next 
Parliamentary election, and he also finds that an 
influential section of the Liberal party in the 
borough are anxious at the ensuing School Board 
election to secure the return of a lady candidate— 
Mrs. Webster. Inreference to this announcement, 
and expressing profound regret at its necessity, the 
Echo justly remarks :—‘‘ Mr, Firth has rendered 
distinguished service. He has grappled firmly with 
the charities question, and the comprehensive 
report which the Board lately issued is the best 
proof of his ability to lead to its final triumph a 
cause of which he has proved himself such an 
efficient champion. He has vindicated the policy 
of the Board in a series of unanswerable letters in 
our own columns, which brought to confusion and 
silence the Tory members of Parliament and small 
vestrymen whose ignorant and impatient opposition 
threatened at one time to become mischievous. In 
fact, Sir Charles Reed’s able address itself was 
little more than a condensation of the masterly 
array of facts aad arguments which Mr. Firth had 
marshalled... Such a man the Board itself and the 
ratepayers of London can ill afford tolose. We 
have little doubt that, had Mr, Firth elected to 
undergo the labour and expense of a contested elec- 
tion, he would have been again returned ; but he 
had two other Liberal colleagues, Dr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Freeman, both old and valued members of 
the Board, who have rendered it special service, 
either educationally or financially. In losing Mr. 
Firth at the School Board the electors of Chelsea 
can lock forward to a speedy compensation, by the 
return of that gentleman as the colleague of Sir 
Charles Dilke at the forthcoming general election.” 

FinspurY.—A public meeting to hear addresses 
from the Rev. | a Rodgers, vice-chairman of the 
School Board, and the Rev. Mark Wilks, was held 
at Walters-road Schoolroom, North Holloway, on 
Friday evening. John Glover, Esq., occupied the 
chair, and there was a full and enthusiastic 
audience, After an address from the chairman, 
the two candidates explained and justified the past 
action of the Board in a way that gave entire satis- 
faction to the meeting, and their statements were 
supplemented by a speech from Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton, M.A., who retires from the Board after 
representing the Hackney division for many years. 
Speeches were also delivered by the Rev. Mr. How, 
a clergyman who heartily supports the policy of the 
present Board, aad Mr. Roberts, a barrister, who 
is also a candidate on the same principles. We under- 
stand that these four candidates will run together. 
The other candidates are Mrs. Surr and Mr. Lucraft, 
both members of the present Board, and favour- 
able to its policy; Miss Ethel Grey, who has lately 
issued an address in which she expresses her inten- 
tion to promote ‘‘a well-balanced efficiency in all 
branches of elementary education;” avd Mr. Roston 
Bourke, who comes forward in the denominational 
interest. The address of Mr. Wilks appears in 
another column. Mr. Rodgers has also issued his 
address, in the course of ohiah he points out that 
the progress of education means the progress of 


manufactures and commerce; the development of 
the intellectual wealth means the development of 
the material wealth of a nation. An educated 
nation means a prosperous nation; but the educa- 
tion must go down to the very roots of our national 
life; it must pervade every phase of it, and 
embrace every class. ‘‘ These being my strong, 
deep-rooted convictions,” he says, ‘‘ if you send me 
again to the School Board I can give you no pro- 
mise as to economy. I can only promise to do my 
utmost to carry out the great work of national 
education, whatever it may cost. So farasI am 
concerned, it shall be done as economically as pos- 
oe ; but it shall be done, and it shall be well 
one,” 

HacknrEy.—There are now seven candidates for 
the five seats of the Hackney division. The 
nominees of the Hackney Liberal Association are 
Sir Charles Reed, Mrs, Florence Fenwick Miller, 
Mr. B. S. Holding, and Mr. H. R. Williams, The 
Rev. H,. D. Pearson, Vicar of St. James’s, Upper 
Clapton, who is chairman of the managers of the 
Homerton and Clapton groups of Board schools, has 
consented to come forward as a candidate, and 
undertakes, if elected, that his aim shall be to make 
the Board schools of London thoroughly efficient, 
without being unnecessarily burdensome to the 
ratepayers. He will give voluntary schools, with 
their definite religious tuition, that fair play which 
is intended by the Elementary Education Acts, and 
he will also seek strenuously to maintain religious 
teaching in the Board schools, Mr. Edward Jones, 
of Stoke Newington, one of the Hackney Guardians, 
also comes forward, and the seventh candidate is 
Mr. John James Jones, director of the Homerton 
Evangelical Mission, who has issued an address in 
which he states that he is an independent candidate 
and rests for support on his past experience of 
educational work among the poor. Sir Charles 
Reed in the course of his address says :—‘'I am 
as anxious as any can be to effect all reasonable 
reductions in the cost of our work, but it is well to 
distinguish between a genuine desire for economy 
and that spurious cry which really means an indis- 
criminate raising of school fees, together with a 
lowering of the quality of the teaching—in other 
words, the highest price for the poorest article, I 
have supported an inquiry into the large educa- 
tional and other endowments of London, many of 
which are being grossly misapplied, convinced that 
in some way such funds must be brought in to pros 
mote the education of the children of the poor.’ 

LAMBETH.—Messrs, Stiff, Murphy, and Kemp- 
Welch, the Liberal candidates for this division, 
were present at a meeting of the ratepayers held 
at the “Lambeth Baths on Friday night. Mr, 
Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P., wasin thechair. There 
was a.large attendance. Mr. Newman Hall and 
Mr. Spurgeon had written letters apologising for 
non-attendance and sympathising heartily with the 
objects of the meeting. The three candidates 
having explained their viéws, Mr. Cleave, of Bat- 
tersea, moved, and.Mr,. Stephen 8S. Taylor, of 
Brixton, seconded, the following resolution :— 
‘‘That this meeting, having heard the statements 
of Messrs. Stiff, Murphy, and Kemp- Welch, desires 
to thank them for their past work on the.School 
Board for London, heartily endorses their candida. 
ture for the next triennial period of the School 


to do its best to place them as before at head 
of the poll.” The resolution was carried. The 
Rev. F. Tugwell, who went upon the Board three 
years ago as a denominationalist, has become a 
convert to the Board’s policy. 

SouTHWARK.—lIn this division Mr. Bordman and 
Mr. Side are antagonistic to the oe general policy 
and work of the Board; Mr. E. C. Corry is a 
Roman Catholic candidate ; Miss Richardson and 
Mr. A. Hawkins are Board school candidates ; Mr. 
Stuart Knill is a Roman Catholic. Miss Helen 
Taylor on Friday night spoke at a large meeting of 
ratepayers held at Bermondsey, and said, while yet 
favourable to free and secular education, she would 
accept the present religious policy of the Board, 
and would, if elected, work loyally under it as she 
had done in the past. During the last three years 
her special objects had been to improve the school 
buildings, to protect the health and comfort of the 
children, to raise and equalise the condition of the 
teachers, to extend the power and influence of the 
local managers, to lower the School Board rates 
without lowering the standard of education, and to 
obtain the influence of the London Schoo] Board 
towards using the funds of endowments for the 
purposes for which they were intended, A resolu- 
tion in favour of Miss Taylor was passed. 

WESTMINSTER.—The candidates for this division 
are Mr. Sydney ©. Buxton, Mr. George Potter, and 
Miss Edith J. Simcox. The Rev. William Urwick, 
M.A., has also issued an address, in which he says:— 
‘*T consider that every child in London should be 
taught to read, to write, and to cypher, and should 
be brought up under a discipline of obedience, truth- 
fulness, honesty, and the fear of God.” He adds : 
—‘*The ancient educational endowments of the 
metropolis should he applied to the objects which 
their founders had in view. The primary schools 


should be affiliated with schools of science, art, 


and grammar, already existing and endowed, s0 
that. a way up should be open for promising scholars 
of all ranks.” Mr. Urwick is strongly supported. 
Amongst those who have promised their active 
assistance are Dean Stanley, J. A. Picton,  % 
M.A., Dr. Leonard Schmitz, and the Revs. H. 


Simon, R. D. Wilson, A. W. Carmichael, and 
J. H. Hitchens. 


BikMINGHAM.—An important change of policy on 
the part of the Liberal majority on the Bisleioglinn 


Board for the Lambeth division, and pledges itself -. 
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estate were 


School Board is announced. On Friday the Bir- 
mingham Liberal Association discussed an offer 
made by the Conservatives to withdraw three of 
their candidates for the School Board election, and 
thus avoid a contest, on condition that the Bible 


should be jitted to be read in Board schools, 
and ref the offer by a small majority. As a 
number of Li however, approve the 


large 
"ages le of Bible-reading, it was a advisable 
e another attempt to get over the difficulty. 
On Saturday another meeting was held, and after a 
long discussion the former majority gave way, and 
a resolution was passed releasing the Liberal candi- 
dates from their pledges in connection with the sub- 
ject of Bible-reading in Board schools, and autho- 
rising them to take any action thereon they might 
individually or collectively think fit, The Liberal 
candidates then agreed to aT the offer made by 
** the Bible eight,” and pledged themselves to allow 
the Bible to read daily in the Board schools, 
Three of the Conservative candidates have accord- 
ingly been withdrawn, and a contest avoided. The 
new Board will consist of eight Liberals, five Con- 
servatives, a Roman Catholic, and a ‘* Labour” 
resentative. 

VERPOOL.—A compromise has been effected 
in connection with the Liverpool School Board 
elections. The new Board will comprise six 
Charchmen, five Roman Catholics, and four Non- 
conformists, the latter including a lady. There 
were up to Monday thirty-two candidates. 

_MAncHeEsTerR.—For the fifteen seats for this city 
there are twenty-two candidates, nine of whom are 
Churchmen. The contest will be of a somewhat 
complicated character. The old Board consisted of 
seven Churchmen, five unsectarians, and three 
Catholics. There are now in the field the five re- 
tiring unsectarians, and they-have been joined by 
a gentleman who was originally no-ninated as a 
ps eae of the trades organisations, Of the 

Church members five are running together, the 
other two not having sought re-election. All the 
old members are opposed by three other Church- 
men, who come forward mainly as defenders of de. 
nonminational schools; and by another Charch 
candidate, a clergyman, standsas a champion of 
economy. 


Epitome of Telus, 


—@~— 


The Queen and Princess Beatrive are, according 
to the most recent arrangements, expected to.leave 


- Balmoral for Windsor on the 20th inst. 


The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
accompanied by Dr. Andrew Clark, a 
cian, on Friday visited the London Hospital, and 

t an hour in going through the wards. Her 

yal Highness afterwards went to Shadwell, 

where she was conducted over the East London 

Hospital for Children. 

isters held three Cabinet Councils last week, 

the last of which sat for three hours, and was pre- 

ceded by a lengthened interview between Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. , 

A number of guests arrived at Sandringham on 
Saturday on a visit to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The Prince on Sunday completed his 
thirty-eighth year, but the usual out-door birthday 
celebrations were deferred until the following day. 
On Sunday morning the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their daughters, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and 
Dachess of Connaught, the Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne), and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, went to the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
in the Park. The Rev. F. Hervey, M.A., 
a. The birthday was celebrated 

dringham on Monday. 
of the 


at 
Upwards of 200 
bourers and workpeople on the royal 

vided with a dinner in the royal 
mews, at which the Prince and several of his guests 
were present, : 

The Berlin rumour that the Grand Duke of 
H with the Queen’s consent, was about to be 
betrothed to one of the Princesses of Hanover, is 
now Officially declared to be without foundation. 

The Daily News understands that Lord Derby 
has requested the secretary of the Carlton Club to 
withdraw his name from the list of members. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is stated, has accepted an 
invitation to a public banquet to be given in his 
honour at Liverpool on Dec. 29, the seventieth 
anniversary of his birthday, provided his engage- 
ments in Scotland or the arrangements of Mr. Adam, 
, do not interfere. 

y has sent a donation of 50/. for 
the National Memorial to Sir Rowland Hill. All 
the children in the Commercial Travellers’ Schools 
and the Orphan Working Schools have subscribed a 

y each to the same object, 

Mr. Mark Firth has signified his wish to found a 
chair of chemistry in connection with Firth Col- 
lege. He rroposes to invest a sum sufficient to 
produce an annual income of 150/, and this, 
together with the fees of students, will amount, it 
is believed, to a sufficient sum. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts on Thuraday 
formally presented to the authorities at St. 
Pancras a monument in the form of a magnificent 


dial, which she had caused to be erected at a cost of 


about 2,000/, in St. Pancras Gardens in honour of the 
preservation, as a recreation “sane for the people, 
of the burial-grounds which formerly occupied the 
site, and in memory of the dead who had been 
buried there. | 

Mr. Bright on Friday attended the funeral of 
Mr, Oliver Ormerod, a philanthropist connected 


with several benevolent institutions in Rochdale. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Ormerod were most intimate 
friends, The funeral cortege was composed of the 
local ministers of the United Methodist Free 
Church, leaders and stewards, members of the con- 
gregation, Sunday-school teachers, and the elder 
scholars and members of the week-evening classes. 

Sir William Gull went down to Leeds on Satur- 
day to visit the Prince Alamayou of Abyssinia, 
whose condition is reported to be worse. It is 
feared that the Prince will not recover. 

The average price of wheat last week was 
50s. 5d., compared with 39s. 91. for the corre- 
sponding week last year; but five or six shillings 
lower than a fortnight ago. 

After having been stationary for months, the 
Bank rate of discount was on ‘hattales advanced 
to 3 per cent. This is in consequence of the drain 
of gold for Germany and the United States, the 
total withdrawals from the Bank of England since 
yesterday week having been 574,000/. The im- 
proved condition of the iron and tin trades is, how- 
ever, beginning to t«]t on the money market. 

Mr. Cross has respited the man Gaydon, who 
was to have been executed at Chelmsford on Mon- 
day for having wurdered a lady at Chingford many 
years ago. 

Mr. Parnell’s departure for America has been 

tponed. He had intended leaving on the 15th 
inst., but in consequence of the present aspect of 
political affairs he has decided not to leave this 
country for the present. : 

Another land meeting was held at KiJmaine, near 
Ballinrobe, county Mayo, on Sunday. The rain 
poured incessantly and very heavily ; but, never- 
theless, there were about six thonsand persons pre- 
sent. Banners were numerous, with such mottoes 
as, ‘‘ Down with Tyranny!” ‘‘Our Land shall be 
Free !”’ ** The Land is our Birthright !” &. ; and 
a distinguishing feature of the gathering was the 
presence of about two hundred men on horseback, 
marshalled with military precision. Three rezolu- 
tions were passed, the first demanding a reduction 
of rent, the second requiring the creation of a 
peasant proprietary, and the last calling upon Go- 
vernment to devote the Church surplus for public 
works, such as the reclamation of waste lands, which 
when reclaimed should be parcelled out among the 
people. Moderation and obedience to the laws were 
counselled by all the speakers. 

Some' Meath and Kildare graziers have formed 
themselves into a company for the sale of their own 
cattle ; and have opened a meat store in Dublin. 
By thus saving the salesman’s commission, they 
are enabled to offer meat at twopence a pound 
cheaper than the ordinary butchers. The result 
was that, on Saturday, the first day the store was 
opened, there was such a rush that the shutters 
had to be put up, and the public admitted by a 
side door, which was protected by a strong barri- 
cade. The butchers, in consternation, had to imme- 
diately reduce their prices also. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry has written a letter with 
reference to the proposed meeting of Irishmen in 
Manchester on Monday next, in which he distinctly 
disavows the claims of Mr. Parnell to lead or direct 
the Home Rule party. ‘‘I act,” he says, ‘ alto- 
gether independently of the leadership of anyone 
else but Mr. Shaw, the elected successor of the late 
lamented Mr. Butt.” : 

Dr. Colenszo, in a letter which has just reached 
this country, says he has the best authority for 
atating that the Zulu war has cost not less than 
eight millions sterling. Sir Stafford Northcote last 
summer estimated that it would cost four and a-half 
millions. 

‘‘Guy Fawkes Day” was observed on Wednes- 
day in the metropolis and in some of the provincial 
towns with the customary parade of effigies of well- 
known personages. At Exeter there was a serious 
riot during the early hours of the morning, neceasi- 
tating the calling out of the military and the reading 
of the Riot Act before the mob could be dispersed. 


anaes 


Gleanings, 


—— 


Being asked what made him so dirty, an un- 
ic street arab’s reply was, ‘‘I was made, as 
they tell me, of dust, and I suppose it works out.” 

During a school inspection at a town in Stafford- 
shire where some Mormons had been lecturing, the 
inspector asked the boys why a man should have 
only one wife. ‘* Because no man can serve two 
masters,” was the prompt reply, 

A paper in the neighbourhood of Rochester, 
N.Y., advertises a church pew for sale, ‘‘ com- 
manding a beautiful view of nearly the whole 
congregation.” 

STaRTLING INNOovATION.—It is becoming the 
fashion, at distinguished weddings in Paris, for 
page- boys to be substituted for bridesmaids, They 
are all dressed alike, mostly in red or blue velvet 
or satin, with silk stockings and gold buckles ; and, 
for their business have to attend on the bride, 
carry her Prayer-book and bouquet, support her 
train and veil, and generally be at her bidding all 
day. Young brothers, or relatives under twelve 
years of age, are usually selected for the office. — 
World. 

Jast as the State is emerging from an un- 
“pane vom season of business depression a New 

ndon man threatens to publish a poem six 
hundred pages in length.— Danbury News. 

A Cuingse Trick.—A shopkeeper employed a 
Chinese to paint him a sign in Chinese characters 
for a shop at the gold-diggings. When the si 
was put up, the shopkeeper waited patiently for 


the expected influx of the relations of the sun 
and moon. To his surprise, however, although 
many approached the — and read it, all with- 
out exception passed by with broad grins on their 
faces. Suspecting that all was not right, he took 
down the mysterious sign, and availed himself of 
the first opportunity of trying to obtain a transla. 
tion. This he found a difficulty in getting, every 
Chinaman to whom he showed the board refusing 
to satisfy him and merely answering with a grin. 
At length by the offer of a bribe, he arrived at the 
secret. The enticing advertisement, on being 
rendered into English, was, as nearly as possible; 
as follows:—‘* Don’t buy anything here; 
shopkeeper a rogue,” | 
A YankeE Doper.—A sad-looking greene 
a sort of very-much-retired Hamlet, with a pained 
expression of face, entered a saloon in New York 
the other day, holding in his hand a small red 
canister. ‘‘ Look at this, ” he said, sorrowfully ; ‘‘I 
went into a gun-shop for something to eat, and the 
man handed me this can of gunpowder. He said | 
could go shooting ; professional actors were not 
wanted now there were so many fine amateurs. I 
pledge you my word,” said the tramp, holding the 
can within an inch of the open stove, “I’m s0 
miserable I’ve a mind to blow myself up.” ‘‘ Dare 
ou do it,” said a bystander, winking at the crowd. 
e wretched man gave a sad theatrical lingering 
look and tossed the can into the tire. The com- 
pany yelled and rushed out of house in all 
directions. When they filed in about ten minutes 
after, the empty can was sitting harmlessly on the 
fire. Not so the glasses—four were empty, and 
several luncheon plates also. Hamlet was gone. 


HEALTH at Home.—This was the subject of a 
short practical address given by Dr. Richardson at 
Croydon on Saturday. He commenced by saying 
that the words of the old song, ‘‘ There is no place 
like home” had a singularly happy meaning when 
applied to health and the benefits emanating from 
health. Those who were engaged in forwarding 
sanitary work might labour their lives out and still 
would do little good until each home was included 
in the plan of the work. He insisted that it was 
most important that women should have their 
attention directed to health questions, as they 
must be the continuous and natural guardian or 
ward of the health that should centre in the home. 
If he, as a physician, entered a house where there 
was contagious disease, and saw that the customs of 
the people were wholesome, he knew that the better 
half of success was secured ; but if the surroundings 
were slovenly, disorderly, and careless, then he 
knew that all which could be advised for the best 
would be more than half useless, He then laid 
down tke golden rules for health, urging the 
necessity for the sunlight to be admitted into all 
parts of a house, not only for the healthy. but for 
the sick, and he declared that to make a sick-room 
a dark cell in which all kinds of impurities might 
be concealed day after day was an offence on Nature 
which she ever rebuked in the sternest way. 
‘* Sleep” was the next point on which he dwelt, 
and he advocated the ‘‘early-to-bed principle,” 
adding that artificial light robbed the air of its 
life giving; constituents, and supplied in return 
products really injurious to life. Much more sleep 
was required in winter than in summer, and if 
children now were taught to rest naturally, even in . 
‘* this land of fogs and dulness,” in a generation or 
two there would be a race which would stand, in 
matter of healtb, head and shoulders above those 
of the present generation. He gave advice as to 
beds and bedrooms, and then pressed the need of 
personal cleanliness daily. He advised the main- 
tenance in rooms of a temperature of 60deg. Fahr., 
and from the habits of the strictest Jews took his 
Jast lesson— that once in every year there should be 
in every house a complete cleansing of every article 
and every corner, the removal and destruction of 
all organic refuse, however minute. This practice, 


| he said, had saved this wise and discerning people 


from the scourges of the great plagues while all 
around had been stricken and destroyed. 


Births, Hlarriages, and Deaths. 


—_—>— 


BIRTH, 


PEARSON —Oct, 29, at 48, Prince’s Road, Liverpool, the 
wife of Samuel Pearson, M.A., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


WRAGG—TESTER.—Oct. 25, at Christ Church, West- 
minster-bridge Road (the Rev, Newman Hall’s), p Fasc 
Rev, H, Grainger, Michael Gifford Wragg to Mary 
Hephzibah (Effie), eldest daughter. of the late Mr. Richard 
Tester, and granddaughter of the late Kev. John Tester, of 
Datchet, Bucks. 

UNDERWOOD—POOLE,— Nov. 8, at the Brixton 
pa a Church, by the Rev. Dr. Underwood, of 
Castle Donington, father of the bridegroom, John Tyers 
Underwood, of 8, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent, to Laura 
Arabella, younger daughter of the late John Poole, of 
Walworth Common and Surrey Square. 7 


ALLEN AND HANBURY’s “PeRFecTED” Cop LIVER 
O1L is not only freer from taste and smell than any oil ever 
before offered to the public, but it does 1.0t give rise to the 
nausea and eructations which render the use of ordinary oi!, 
even of the finest quality, so repulsive. It is the pure oil, 
mace at A, and H.’s own factory in Norway, and prepared 
by an entirely new and k yo process. It presents in the 
most effective condition all the invaluable properties of the 
remedy. Ail who have difficulty in taking Cod Liver Oil 
should insist on having A. snd H.’s “ PERFecTeD” OIL. 
Sold only in Impl. Pts., 4s. 9d. ; 4 Pts., 2s. 6d. ; } Prs., 1s. 4d. 
Trade Mark, a Plough. Of all Chemists, and of ALLEN 
and HANBURY’Ss, Piough Court, Lombard Street, London. 
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BREADMAKING IN ZULULAND.—The following is an 
extract from a letter lately received from Private Ward at 
the seat of war:—“I should just like you to see the real 
farmhouse bread I bake! ‘The oven is one dug in the 
ground, and is just large enough to hold our daily quantum 
of two loaves, We use flour, water, salt, and Borwick’s 
Baking Powder. My bread often surprises me, it is so 
light, and white as snow; some of our men will insist that 
I have ‘been in the trade’ and nothing [ can say will 
convince them to the contrary.” 

Epps’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—CAUTION !|—These effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution. 
We therefore deem it neceesary to caution-the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. ard 1s., labelled 
James Epps and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 48, Thread- 
needle-street, and 170, Piccadilly » London. 

WARNING! RecxiT?’s Paris BLug.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations, The merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to se 
* Reckitt’s Paris Blue’”’ on each packet. 

Do your “DyrInc” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where. 

Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted = their premature appearance. Mrs. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s WORLD’s Hair REsTORER happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore prey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

HoOLLowAy’s PI.xs are the medicine most in repute for 
curing the multifarious maladies which beset mankind when 
dry sultry weather suddenly gives place to chilly, drenching 
days. In fact, these Pills offer reef even if they fail of 
proving an absolute remedy in all the disturbances of diges- 
tion, circulation, and nervous tone which occasionally oppress a 
vast portion of the population. Under the genial, punfying, 
and strengthening powers exerted by this excellent medicine 
the tongue becomes clean, the appetite improves, digestion 
is quickened, and assimilation is rendered = These 
pills possess the highly estimable property of cleansing the 
entire mass of biood, which, in its renovated condition, 
= purity, strength,"and vigour to every tissue of the 

y. 


Advertisements. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING, see HUGHES’ 

PATENT BI- and TRI-CYLINDRICAL APPA. 

RATUS, Most Portable; beautifully constructed. £6 6s., 
complete with jets. THE PATENT 


TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candles, A marvellous light. We challenge comparison. 
Sir Antonio Brady, Dr. Croft, J. H. Varley, Esq., compare 
it tothe lime-light. Ona 10-ft. screen, no other lamp can 
give the same amount of light without infringement. See 

pecification of Patent. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, £4 4s., 
with 4in, Condensers and Slides. Can be fitted to any form 
of Lantern. Price 16s, 6d., £1 5s., and £1 10s, Pamphlet 
post free, Id. 3 

The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3}'n., £2 2s. 

Meldon fafety Jet, by C, H. Meldon, Esq. Q.C., M.P.,a 
gem of portability and effectiveness. Price £1 1:. Power 
400 candles. 

A Btock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 
Coloured Phot phe, 2s.each. Plain, ls. The cheapest 
in the world for Slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties 
this sesson, New effects. Lantern Lectures, 6d. each, 

Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 pages, 
post free, 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press, 


W. C. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N, 


NEW SLIDES.—24 Scripture from Models. Set—Zulu 
War, by enamelled albumen process, magnificently coloured, 
3s. 6d.; works of art. Cheap series, 2s, colowed, 50 NEW 
LECTURE 8E18, Gabriel Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life 
Models, Mary Queen of Scots, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, 
St. Paul, Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whit- 
on. Second-hand Lanterns and Slides. Bargains. 

t 


8 
ROCES.< Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased. 


QOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart.”—St. Matt. v. 8. 


This Alliance has been founded to maintain the principle 
that the Law of Purity is universally binding on all men and 
on all women alike, 

ADHESIONS snd SUBSCRIPTIONS desired. 

Lectures arranged. 

Pamphlets aud information from the Secretary, Rev. R. A. 


Bullen, B.A., Duppa’s Hill, Croydon (late Curate of St. 
Peter’s, Croydon), 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital .,... £500,000. 
{INTEREST ALLOWED ON ’DEPOSITS, 
5) per Cent. for Five Years and upwards, 
5 per Cent. for Onz Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their manege are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. : 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A, W. RAY, Manager, 
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The New Edition, with 120. Supplemental Tunes, and the 
Anthem Book, is now ready. 


THE PSALMIST. 
Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


The Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the most 
complete Tune Book published. 

Firet Edition, 496 Tunes, 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 

ren Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s, 6d., 4s., 
and 5s, 

; — Bcok, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, Is., and 
8, 


Anthem Book, of 100 choice Anthems, 1s. 8d., and 2s. 
The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and The 
Authems, 6s., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 


i: 496 Tunes, with 600 appropriate Hymns, 3s. 6d., 4s., 
and 5s. 


The Hymn Book, 1s., 1s. 8d., and 2s. 6d, 


Specimen Copies, free by post to Ministers and Organists, 
at very reduced rates. 


Lordon: J. Happon & Co., 3, Bouverie St., Fleet St. 
NOvELLO & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY, 
(LIMITED) SYDENHAM, 

Capital, £10,000, in £2,000 Shares of £5 each, payable as 
follows :—£1 on application, £2 on allotment ; the remainder 
as required, 

Chairman, 


Major-General FREDERICK G. PYM, C.B, Juuior 
United Service Club, and Beckenham. 


Barkers. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK (Limited), 
Regent Street and Sydenham Branches. 


Secretary. 
ROBERT PHILP. 


Offices, ) 
72, West Hill, Sydenham; and 31, Charing Cross. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and extending the well known Family and Residential 
Hotel and Hydropathic Establishment ‘“ Longton Hall,” 
West Hill, Sydenham, acknowledged to be situate in one of 
the most charming neighbourhoods near London, It is 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace and two 
railway stations. The Directors confidently anticipate that 
Investors will secure large and increasing Dividends, com- 
menciug at 10 per cent. 

The confidence of the Vendor in the bona fides of the 
undertaking is evidenced by his accepting payment for the 
whole of his interest in fully paid-up shares. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Sharea may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company. 3 
THE LONGTON HALU HOTEL COMPANY (Limited), 

Sydenham. 

Investors are reminded that this Hotel, being a going 
concern, the profits will be immediate, and these will be 
largely increased as soon as the additions and alterations 
mentioned in the Prospectus are completed. Full particulars 
on application to the Secretary, 


THE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 


Unrivalled position, commanding a range of beautiful 
scenery in close proximity to the Crystal Palace, and 
having immediate communication with the City and West 
End. Intending shareholders or visitors should apply at 
once to the Secretary, 72, West Hill, Sydenham. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
227, Gray’s Inn Road, King’s Cross, London, W.C, 


Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria St., 8.W. 
Special arrangements for midd!e-class (out) patients. 
J. G. FISHER, Hon, Sec. 


SITE FOR A LARGE CHURCH OR CHAPEL IN 
THE SOUTH OF LONDON. 


O BE SOLD.—TWO ACRES of FREEHOLD 
LAND, in a prominent position, Four Miles from 
Towu. The property has a long frontage to a main road, and 
the excellent Family Residence now upon it is so placed as 
not to interfere with new buildings, but would be available 
for wee 7 and Schools. om to be made to 
Mr, R, A. NOTLEY, Surveyor, 80, Cornhill, E.C. 


WINTER RESIDENCE—ENGLISH LAKE 
, DISTRICT. | 
ORNISHEAD PRIORY. HYDROPATHIC 
MANSION, NZAR ULVERSTON. 
Hot, Cold, and Turkish, Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 
The prospectus of this Charming Winter Residence may 


be obtained on application to the Manager. | 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 

be taken compulsorily. | 
£10 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month, Books sent 
to [free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co.,, 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 

£1,000) Yoruk,0.sa. 

F. H. MIALL, 27, Kina Srreet, LIvERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTr AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 

PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. . 

AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 
Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases 
every instrument warranted to stand any extreme elimate. 
SHIPPERS AND DEALERS aya i 
Bef decid hasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price g hy Tectlauadale 40° @ LINSTEAD (from 
Brinsmead’s), 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIST. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES from BIBLE LANDS 
Drawn with Pen and Penci!, Edited by the Rev. 8, G, 
Green, D.D. Uniform with “Those Holy Fields,” 
“The Land of the Pharaohe,” to which it forms an 
appropriate companion volume, With five Engravings 
by WuymMper and others, 8s., handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar 
Notes on the Stars and Planets. By Epwin Donkin, 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. New and Revised 
Edition, with 32 Star-Maps, and numerous other Illus. 
trations. Imperial 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth boards, 93. w.th 
gilt edges, 


FAMILY READINGS onthe GOSPEL 
ACCORDING to 8ST. JOHN: for daily vss in 
Christian Honseholds. By the Rev, Francts 
BourpDILion, M.A, Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth boards, 


THE EPISTLE of PAUL to PHILE- 
MON. An Exposition for English readers, By the 
Rev. A. H. DryspaLe, M.A. Crown 890, 2s, 6d. 
cloth boards. 


HOME WORKERS for FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, By Miss E. J. WHate ty, Feap. 8vo, 
1s.6d. cloth boards. 


THINGS TOUCHING the KING. A 
Selection of Texts arranged fora Year. Neatly printed 


in coloured ink, Square 16mo, ls, 4d. cloth ‘ 


THE GREATNESS of LITTLE 
THINGS. By the Rev. James. Cuxross, D.D., 
Author of “ The Home at Bethany,” &c. With Frontis- 
piece, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


BIBLE READINGS from the ACTS. 
For Mother's Meetings. By Mrs. FREpsRiIcx 
Locker, Author of “Bible Readings from the 
Gospels.” Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards, 


WORTHIES of SCIENCE. Biogra- 
hical Sketches of Christian Scientific Men. By the 
ev. Dr. StouGHTON. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards, 


WAS I RIGHT? By Mrs. O. F. Walton, 
Author of “ A Peep behind the Scenes,” &c. With fine 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


OLD ANTHONY'S SECRET, and other 
STORIES. By Saran Dovupney, With Iilustra- 
tions, Imp. 16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 


LEOFWINE the MONE;; or, The Curse 
of the Ericsons. A Tale of a Saxon Family. By the 
Avthor of “Glaucia,” &c, With [llustratio.s. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d, cloth gilt, 


DOUBTS and CERTAINTIES. A Story 
4 byron 2 With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
clo . 


MY SCHOOLFELLOW, VAL 
BOWNSER;; or, Sunshine after Storm. With Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges, 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS. By George 3B. 


SaRGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 


HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES of 
BIRDS, With 24 large Coloured Plates from Original 
Drawings. Handsomely bound, with side in gold and 
colours. 5s. cloth boards, 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


THE CHILD'S COMPANION and 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR contains a story by Mrs. 
Watton, Author of “ Little Dot,” &c. With a fine 
Coloured frontispiece and numerous superior Illus- 
trations. ls. 6d. in ornamental cover; 2s. cloth boards, 
with Coloured Design on side; 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 


edges. 


THE TRACT MAGAZINE and CHRIS- 
TIAN MISCELLANY, with Frontispiece and other 
Wood Engravings, forms a suitable Volume for the 
Perish and District School, or Kitchen Library. It is 
full of interesting and instructive Reading in good type. 
1s, 6d. cloth boards: 2s. gilt edges. 


THE COTTAGER and ARTISAN. 
Profusely illustrated. An exceedingly appropriate 
volume for the Working Men’s Club or Institute, or 
for the Home Read:ng of working people in town and 
country. 1s 6d. in cover printed in Oil Colours; 2s. 6d, 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The 
First Volume of the Boy’s Own Parser. Profusely 
illustrated with coloured and wood engravings, and 
contsining 588 pages of interesting and instructive 
reading. Edited by JAMES MacauLay, M.D. 6s. 
haudsomely bound in cloth ; 7s. 6d. full gilt. 


LONDON : — 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


And of all Booksellers, 
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Ye tates HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss Hit, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 


The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Szpremprr lérn, to FRIDAY, Decemser 19a. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Datz, Birmingham. 


| NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS 

Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 

The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs, Butler 
(wife of Mc. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.8c.) will be OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 

The following successes at public examinations have been 


achieved by boys from this school during the last nine 
months :-— | 
London University First B.A................c00c0e00 1 
is »  Matriculationin Honours .., 3 
“ »» Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Cambridge Local Examination—£eniors 8 
es ‘S om —Juniors ......... 14 
College of Preceptors, First Prize for Mathematics, 
Six First Class, 23 od Class, 14 Third Class—total, 43. 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. , 
Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Williams). 
Prospectus on application. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVERSTOCK, 
WESTBOURNE. 


SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.8c. (Lond.), of 
New and University Colleges, 

EDUCATES, as private pupils, a few SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, Equal attention paid to work, health, and 
comfort. 

Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. éstbourne is the 
most brecing part of Bournemouth. : 

Masters sttend for German, French, and Writing. 

The Pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William Jack- 
son or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105. 
Under thirteen, £75. 

- HALF TERM begins NOVEMBER. 
Separate bedrooms if required. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—WANTED, by Ladies 

of Experience, Transfer of Good School for Girls, or 
Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, First-class 
References, “ Governesses,” 1131, Educational Guide Office, 


= waaer AL.—A LADY, having PUPILS 


to REMOVE, wishes to hear of — opening | 


such. Excellent 


Ho HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English sub and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Sci forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and ny wane By the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


TW\HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. 


Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
Palace. : 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to its success. 

In addition to the-usual branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, drawing 
music, and the Continental languages receive considerable 
attention, and with valuable results. 

Each clase has a separate room and teacher. 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars. 
may be obtained from the Principals. 


(1RAVEN HOUSE, LEICESTER 


The Misses ViccARs, assisted by Competent Teachers, 
receive a limited number of Young Ladies to Board and 
Educate. — 

Terms on application to the Principal. 

Reference may be made to— 

Dr. GrEEN, Religious Tract Society ; 
8. R, Patrison, Esq., F.G.8., Hampstead ; 
Rev. J. W. TuEw, Leicester, — 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
. FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincrpaALs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


... Prof, MoRLEY, University Col, 
... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Col). 
... Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language .., ... Dr, Wene, Dulwich Coll. 


English Literature .., 


Italian Language ... ... Prof. Ferrero, LL.D, 
Ancient and} Modern History Dr. Kemsneap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language ..., .. G. E. West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... ... Prof. SEELEY, King’s Coll. 
Music—Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium __,,. Herr Louis DIEHL, 

Singing fe ia ... Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Paintin .. E.C, Mrigs, Esq. 


Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Tonp, D.D.,F.G.8, 
Terms and Particulars on application to THz PRINCIPALS, 


A FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 
. a8 RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for 4 
governess-pupil (Minister’s Daughter preferred).— Address, 


the Lady Principal, Mrs, Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
coad, Camden-road, N. : 


Established 1857. 


T ADEs’ SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HUUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


_ Professors attend for the accomplishments. Careful traiu- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 


Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


(\ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 


Assisted by Masters, and Qualified Englich and Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. ; | 


OWARD COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 

Principal, Mrs. J. COMPTON-BURNETT, assisted by 
the Rev. J, C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur Schools, 

Young ladies receive a sound education, careful religious 
training, and every domestic comfort. 

_ Special attention given to Modern Languages, and prepara- 
tion for Local Examinations, Prospectuses and inclusive 
terms sent on spplication. 


§ coer COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to snbjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe ae &e. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs, 
J.and J. W. Marsh. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY: 
| ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
; DANIEL F. HOWO TH, Principa), 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
. ESTABLISHED 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“Thc School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where. .. . nothing has been — to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide 1. 

he course of instruction includes all branches of «a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the yor 

For Lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Office : 4, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 
TWENTY-F OURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 


NEW BUSINESS, 


2,175 policies issued for.......,,..... . £456,450 
New annual premium income.,,,..,., 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force for... ........ £4,437,034 
Annual premium income..,............ 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 

Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paidforclaims 485,534 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the year.........ssscscsescseeee £60,689 
Increasing the fund to.,................ 624,446 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum, 
Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
articipate in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
Years’ Bonus therein. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MastTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lor- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London, 
Szconp MastER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the Pirst 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship ...........+..00e+se00s ae 
The Shaw Scholarship.,..............0 Senvens 30 0 OU 
The Mander Scholarship.,..............0+04 30 0 9 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

THIRD TERM from Sept. 21st to Dec. 20th. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — GHOST 
ILLUSIONS: The Puzzled Artist, The Knight 
Watching his Armour, daily by Mr. J. L. Ktna.—THE 
PHYSIOSCOPE, MICROSCOPE, KALEIDOSCOPE, 
CHROMATROPES, &c.—EDISON’S LOUD SPEAKING 
TELEPHONE, demonstrated by Mr. T. C. He pwoxtTH.— 
The latest and most wonderful invention in DIVING, 
Fievuss’s Apparatus, enabling the diver to remain under 
water any length of time, without any assistance from or con- 
nection with the surface, demonstrated in the Large Tank by 
the Inventor.—THE CHEMISTRY OF COAL, an Experi- 
mental Lecture, and FLASHING SIGNALS, by Mr. J. L. 
Kin@.—CAVES and CREVICES, by Mr. f. C. Hep- 
wortTH.—INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT by the talented 
Mdlles. and Master Paca1.—GRAND POPULAR VOCAL 
CONCERT, under the direction of Mr. STEDMAN, ever 
Monday at9. Admission to the Institution, is. Open 10 till 1, 
2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX,” 


price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Exami- 
nation Questions, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This copying process has been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the recommendation of a Treasury Com- 
mission; and the Government have paid the Inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout 
all their Departments. No long preparation. No tedious 
washing off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, { °WoLVERHAMPTON. 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 386; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG.- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355: 
BANE PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOI, 
PEN, No. 847; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 458, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHA and 0O.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. | 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOEIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birxsecx BuILDING Society, 55 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
Ie ong ng at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

ae Socigty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birnksrck BANK, 29 and 30 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ov 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is cpen 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on spplicatiou 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


D1RECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, } sq. 
H, J. Atkinson, Esq. | John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K, Parker, Esq., F.R.S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon. 
Sir Francis Lycett, John Vanner, Esq. 
8S. D. Waddy, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund,,, £1,599,212 14 2 
Anoual Income .,....... je Osiaviises 277,115 0 0 


om_ 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


32, Moorgate-street, London. 


Nov. 12, 1879. 
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|LIGHT-BROWN €OD LIVER OIL 


mee om 4 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
; THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
Incontestably proved by nearly Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


The only Cod Liver 


Oil which produces the full curative effects in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, RICKETS, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The value of Dr. pk Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of 
an exhaustive character, has been adn itted by the world of 
medicine; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 

ower in the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and 
rynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when every thing else fails.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician, Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 


“‘T have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed 
by the Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil introduced into medical 
practice by Dr. pr JonGu, and have recommended it with 
the utmost confidence. I have found Dr. pzk Jonau’s Oil 
very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and especially in 


Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician, Roy. Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“[ have convinced myself that in Tubercular and tie 
various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. DE Jonen’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficacy 
than any «ther Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 
It was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which 
the patients protested they had never been able to retsin or 
digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. pe JonGu’s Oil was 


not only tolerated, but taken readily, ard with marked 
benefit.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE JonGn’s Light-B:own Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which 
the Profession is extending its use.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 93.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. , 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid us Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| 


EAD the FOLLOWING.—“ Nov. 1, 1879.— 
I am convinced that if ministers of religion and other 
charitable persons would dispense DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS in all bronchial and chest eases, &c., 
amongst the poor, it might prevent many going t» an early 
grave.” From Mr. Ash, M.P.S., 7, Holloway Head, Bir- 
mingham. Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste pleasantly. Price 
ls 14d. per box. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Pog TLEMEN’S CLOTHING 


Made to order. 
Ready made. 

New Winter Goods, 
In every department. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 25s. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 23s. cash; Best 
Inland, 23s. cash; Inland, Class B, 21s. cash; Derby 
ee. 2ls.; Nuts, 19s.; Best Coke, 12s. Cash on 
elivery. 
Central Office: ]3, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.—BEST 
WALLSEN D.—Hetton cr Lambton, 25s.; Wallsend 
Beconds, 24s.; best Wigan, 238,; best Silkstone, 23s.; 
best Stafford, 22s ; new Silkstone, 22s.; Derby Bright, 
21s. ; Barnaley, 21s.; Kitchen, 198.; Hartley, 18s.; 
Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 17s.; Coke, }2s. per 12 cwt, Cash. 
Screened, Depdts, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kings- 
land, E.; Great Nertheru Railway, King’s-cross and 
Holloway, N.; Sout! Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, 
Regeut’s Park-basiv, N.W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, 
Kensington, W. | 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s, 6d. per lb. Supplied to Agents at Importer’s prices. 

No licence required.—Write for particulars and press 

Opinions to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


Without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W., Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard). London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stump. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


~~ BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


PuRIFY THE BLOOD, 
REMOVE OssTRucTIONS. | IMPROVE THE DIGESTION, 
CLEANSE THE SYSTEM. EsTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


CurE LiIvER COMPLAINTS. 


and YOUTHS’ CLUTHING. 


A large assortment 
Always in stock, 
Or made to order. 
Patterns, post free. 


(y= TLEMEN’S OVERCOATS. 


ee 


2is., 2&s., 83s. 
42s., 603 , 55s. 
65s8., 703 , 84s. 


— OVERUCOATS. 
12s. 6d., 16s., 21s. 

24s., 278., 508, 36s. 
New Tilustrated List Free. 


"Chalten ULSTERS. 


80s., 42s8., 50s. 
603., 703.. 758. 
84s,, 90s., 100s. 


Oc bdad ULSTERS. 
14s,, 15s. 6d., 20s., 25s. 

29s., 328., 38s., 425. 
Sena ____ New Gesigns in Hoods and Capes, 
( ns WINTER SUITS. 
86s., 428., 50s. 

59s., 758., Sis. 

In ‘‘ Wear Resisting’’ and 
all New Fabrics. _ 


Bors WINTER SUITS. 


—_—— 


19s., 238 , 278. 
3is., 34s., 393. 
| For Boys’ hard wear, 
Pec! DEPARTMENT. 
Costumes, Habits, Mantles, &c. 
Ulsters, 21s. to 63s. 
Ulsters (Girls’ ), 15s, to 352. 


(OUNTEY ORDERS. 


Guide to Self-Measure. 
Tllustrated Price List 
and Patterns Post Free. 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) have 
for some years past forined an important feature in the 
manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL bKROTHERS, 
and are remarkable for their extremely durable 
qualities, resisting the hard wear of Youths 
and Boys to an extent ultimately resolv- 
ing itself into an innportant economy 
in domestic expenditure. These 
Fabrics are equally serviceable 
for GENTLEMEN'S 
BUSINES9S cr 
TRAVELLING 
SUITPS. 


SAMUEL BROTILERS. 


Merchant Tailors and Boys’ Outfitters, 


Sani cate cant on sfebyh 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
Wy Me be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis aud port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
: Which have obtained | 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1857 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL, Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 

By appointment Suigeon-Dentist to the Queen, 

G. H, Jones, Esa. 


———— eee 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
I, FOUBERT’S PLACK, KEGENT S8P., LONDON, W. 

The Regent Sh'rt, made to measure, Six for 38:, 45s., and 
503., and sent carriage paid to any part, ‘Ti e-e Shirts are 
cut on a new Principle, entbling the wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the frout. A sample one 


made in a few hours. Illustrated Instructions for Sclf- 
meastirement sent free. 


~ ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 
37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 

. Beds from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— 

J. Roperrs, Bourne. 

“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfurtable home [| find when away from home.” — 
W B Harvey, Frome. | 

“ After visiting various. places in Fngland | have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.’—J. K. KARCHER,. 
Toronto, C.W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the pla'nest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more deiici us. To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bo’ tles, at 
6d., ]s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopALL, BacknoussE and Co,, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
houscho'd, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 
6d., ls., 23, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GooDALu, Backnouse and Co, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeabie Tonic yet intro: 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss «1 
Appetite, General Debility, &Xc., &e. Kestores delic. t« 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s. 1s Ijd., 28, ast 
23. 3. each bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co.,, Leeds. 


“GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING | 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended, Will give hie 
utmost eatisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed, The proprietors entertain the grea'est -Onfide nce 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekec pers geuerally 
asa uselul ageut im the preparation of a good Custaru, Give 
ita ‘Trial, 

so'd im Boxes, 6d. and Is, each, by Grocers, Chemee's, 
Italian Warchousemen, Xe. 


Shippers and the Vrade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Cv. 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 ay» 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. | 


WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE, tice cies “ina” Pennine 


SAUCHK, which are calculated to ceceive the Public, LEA end PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL 
bevring their signature, thus :— 


Lea Keir wg 


which signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without 
which none is genuine.—Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Cro:se and Blackwell, London ; aud 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ow eo 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


nu YS 


BLACK SILKS, 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR. 
A Written Guarantee given with each Length, 
Prices from 2s. €4d. to 10s. 9d. per yard, 
BISHOP and BISHOP, 
£ILK AGENTS, 


55, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHALLENGE TO THE 
WORLD. 


WILL PAY FIVE FOUNDS to any sensible 
Person—not blind—who fails to play a Piano or Har. 
monium by my system immediately, without the slightest 
knowledge of music, or of the instrument itself. Full 
instructions, post free, twelve stamps.—F. CALDER, Totter- 
down, Brists:. 
The “Christian Globe,” of Sept. 27, 1879, says :—" It is 
quite equal to all it professes to accomplish.” 


Tae 


PEARS’ 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his 
important work on ‘‘ The Hygiene of the Skin” (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :— 
‘** after fifteen years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I 
have no hesitation iu giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


TRANSPARENT .SOAP. 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion 
not only attested by the! ate Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by 
Dr. TILBURY FOX, but vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually has 
the process of purification been carried out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree, Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, 'Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 

Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 

Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1Cs, monthly. 

Carriage paid. Prospectus free. 

J). G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


TT 


91, GREAT 


Eczema.” 


PROPRIC TONS, A. 


BY APPOINTMENT SOAP MAKERS TO H R H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


STREET, 


RUSSELL 


Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. ? 


AND F. PEARS, 


LONDON, 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


and ipvalids.’’ 


unhesitatingly 
Neave’s Food.”’ 


Lancet.—Caiefully prepared and [ 
highly nutritious.’’ 

Baitisn Mrpicat Journau.—" Well 
adapted for children, aged people 


Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. — ** Can 


Sanitary Rrecorp.— ‘As a substi- 
tute for mother’s milk Neave’s 


NEAVE’S 


OW WE WASH AT HOME 


by the nice, easy, economical, and expeditious process 


without “soaping-in,” rubbing, brusuing, of boiling; a 
w.c record of TWELVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 
. * | HARPER TWELVETREES’ renownel FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wrivger, and Mangler. Written for busy, careworn Mothers 
by Mrs, SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 
Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London. E.C, 


Post free from Harper 


recommend 


FOOD 


Food may be conscientious) ) 
FOR el FOR 
generally, ! ; 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


J.R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound, 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


WHOLESALE OF 


“ THREE 


“THREE CASTLES” 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virzinia, and no better Brand than the 

F AST LE S 99 |“ 1HREE CASTLES.’” —Vide “The Virginians.” 
t protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


WILLS’ 


TOBACCO. 


Only ia Packets and Cigarcttes, 


KINAHAN’S 
eS 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES., 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| USE | 
BUMSTED’S | 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to. 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., F.C. 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 

CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 

reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the KEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


1 *CELSIUR GAS BATH, £5 108 Od 
A Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 64. Sole maker 
G, SHR VSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, 
Darrington-road, 8,W, : 


Factory 


| | 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide N ecessary 
, FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK -RO)M, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


“ HOME COMFORTS.” 


Under the above title a small volume has recently been 
issued containing more than one hundred short articles on 
matters of general household interest, together with a 
‘variety of new and well-tricd recipes, in which the use of 
gelatine forms a prominent part, 
The bock, neatly bount in cloth, ard illu-trated with 
numerous woodcurs,¥ i lbe found very useful to Ladies, or any 
one int‘ rested in hoine comforts, A copy will be sent, post | 
free, for seven stamps, on application to the publishers, 


GEOKGE NELSON. DALE & Co., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY ON®B awarded for 


(CSOD-LIVER Ol], 


PARIS, 1878. 


OLLER’S "ES" COD-LIVER Ol] 


repared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest- 
ible fats oF other oils, is superior to any in Salone ai 
taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. Tho most 
eminent London and European Physicians pronounce it 
the Purest and Best, Given the highest award at 12 inrer. 
BATIONALEXUIBITIONS. Only in capsuled bottles,of all chemists, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 


The Medica] Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperi it for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Childreu, and Infants, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESTA. 


“FOR THE BLOOD I$ THE: LIFE. 
(MEARKE'S 
WW ORLD-FAMED 
FByLop MIXTURE. 


TrapDE Marxk—“ BLoop MIxtTuRE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:.FIER AND RESTORER 


@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce: 
KY rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysi , [tch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in ashort time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. ‘ 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 

MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL, —Cleanse 

the vitiuted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted f. ee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution o1 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its valne, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MI¥z- 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases" 
containing sia times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a pernonent cure in the great majority of long-stand- 
ing cases,—b) ALL CUEMISTS and PATENT MEUI- 
CINE VENDOKS throughout the world, or sent for 50 
or 132 etamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Linzol, 
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WILLIAM TARN & CO. 


OCCASIONAL NOTICE OF SPECIAL PURCHASES. 


The Undermentioned Goods are of Choice Manufacture, and bought at very Low Prices, 
A Call to Inspect the same is respectfully solicited :— 
BREAKFAST NAPKINS, 48. 1ld., 5s. 1ld., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 64d. per Dozen. 
DINNER NAPKINS, 5s. 11d., 88. 11d., 10s. 11d., and 13s. 94. per Dozen. 

DOUBLE DAMASK NAPKINS, 14s, 9d., 17s. 9d., 2ls., and 253s, 4d. per 
TABLECLOTHS, 2 Yards Square, at 3s, 1ld., 5s, 1ld., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 1ld, each. 

DOUBLE DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, 2 Yards Square, at 8s. 1ld., 9s. lld., 10s. 6d., and 

os 12s. 9d. each. Larger sizes equally good value. 

WHITE BLANKETS, per Pair, 2 Yards by 24 Yards, at 7s, 1ld., 9s. 11d., 12s. 9d., and 14s. 9d. 
WHITE BLANKETS, per Pair, 24 Yards by 23 Yards, at 14s. 9J., 163. 9d., 20s., and 22s, 6d. 
WHITE BLANKETS, per Pair, 24: Yards by 3 Yards, 22s, 6d., 248. 6d, 26s. 9d., and 30s. 
REAL WITNEY BLANKETS, extra size, per pair, 26s, 9d., 34s. 6d., 41s., 48s. 6d. 
COLOURED AUSTRIAN BLANKETS, Single, 5s. 6d, 68. 1ld., 7s. lld., 88. 6d., 9s. 6d., 

lls, 9d., and 14s, 9d. eo 
BROWN OR GREY CHARITY BLANKETS, per Pair, 4s, 1ld., 58. 1ld., 6s. 11d., and 7s. 11d. 
REAL WELSH FLANNELS, Hand-made, a very Choice Parcel, at 102d., 1s. O#d., 
ls. 34d., and Is. 63d. 


Dozen, 


COUNTRY ORDERS, ACCOMPANIED BY A REMITTANCE, WILL RECEIVE 
3 PROMPT ATTENTION. 


WILLIAM TARN & (CO, 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed- 
room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


197, 198; TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


7 Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 

Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1856. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862, 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
Variety and General Excellence of the 
Crochet, Embroidery and Sewing Cotton, 


COTTON, 
BROOKS EMBROIDERY COTTON. 3 


THROUGHOU | WORLD. 4 


“BROO 
BROOKS SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


~ OF ALL DRAPERS 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
ill _ Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, eae Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 1ls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE,— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
[t is exceedingly fragrent, aud especially useful for removin 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by all 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28.6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
original colour without inj . It effeets ite object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum aud Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must bs on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4*. 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continuall 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmon Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. léd. and 4s, 6d. 
each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 1Js, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemistr, 


‘* DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to 


to Domestic Medicine,” which can be 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Searbo 
cerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. | 

Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
instead of such fallacious ponent, whee yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM'C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
—‘I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest ip 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at is. Od., 4s. 6d,, and Ils. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 


*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dit- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of whch can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


>) ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., ls,, 28. 6d. 


and 5s. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 
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FURN 


ISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST-ARTICLES 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, <: °,5€',95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ ad 
Dish Covers—7 in 21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—latent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Gliss—Dinuer Services, &c, 


Fenders—Bright, 45/to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—€ornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gasellers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers, Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ NONCONFORMIST.” 


Wednesday, Nov. 12, 1879, 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 
NEW CEMETERIES ACT 


As much pains are being taken by the oppo- 
nents of Mr. OsBORNE MoRGAN’s Burials Bill 
to misrepresent the object and character of the 
Public Health Act Amendment Bill, which was 
unexpectedly passed last session, and also to 
induce sanitary authorities hastily to adopt it, 
the Liberation fociety has issued, under the 
above title, the following paper on the subject. 
It will te found to be of great value to Poor 
Law Guardians, and to members of other local 
boards, as well as to ratepayers generally. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written on 
the subject, the writer has called attention to 
several points of importance which have 
hitherto escaped notice. Copies of this paper 
can be had by addressing ‘‘The Liberation 
Society,” 2,Serjeants’-inn, Flest-street, Londou. 

I.—HOW THE ACT WAS PASSED. 


The ‘‘ Public Health Act, 1875, Amendment 
(Interments) Bill” was first introduced by Mr. 
Marten (a Conservative) in 1878; but never 
came on for discussion, or attracted public notice. 
During several months of the session of 1878-9 it 
appeared repeatedly in the Orders of the House 
of Commons, without being discussed. It. was 
read a second time, and also passed through 
committee, by a surprise on each occasion, a few 
minutes before the House rose, and without 
any debate. The third reading was carried 
after only a few hours’ notice between two and 


three in the morning, in a House of but sixty-. 


two members—the Goveroment assisting to 
defeat motions for a postponement (1). The 
debate o1 that occasion was very brief, and the 
newspaper's did not report a line ofthe proceedings, 
nor even the fact that the bill had been passed! 

An attempt was made to carry the measure 
through the t'ouse of Lords as silently as it 
had been carried through the Lower House. 
Within twenty-four hours after pa-sing the 
Commons it was read a first time in the Upper 
House, and Lord Stanhope—a Church Estates 
Commissioner—gave notice that he would move 
the second reading the very next diy (June 
24), though the bill was not then in the hands of 
the Peers. , 

Lord Granville’s intervention secured a wesk’s 
delay, and on July 1 his lordship moved the 
rejection of the bill. Lord Stanhop» made but 
a short-speech in expo-ition o! the measure, 
and tried to show that it was only a little bill, 
which, if it not do much good, could do no 
harm. Lord Granville pointed out that it 
would create a new burial authority, which 
would not be subject to the obligations imposed 
on Burial Boards by the Buria’ Acts, and that 
it would leave Nonconformists without the 
protection which those Acts afford to them. 
No answer whatever was given to his able 
speech. There was an immediate division, and 
the bill was read a second time by 116 to 65. 
Every Tory peer present voted fur the bill ; so 
did the Government, and so did the two arch- 
bishops and thirteen bishops. Though the 
Government was silent, it had evidently re- 
solved to snatch the opportunity affurded by Mr. 
Marten’s strategy to win a small victory over 
the Nonconformists and the Liberal party. 


The opposition was renewed by the Liberal 
peers at the next stage, and then Lord Cran- 
brook a'so tried to minimise the importance of 
the measure; while Lord Stanhope made no 
reply to the objections offered, aud, after a 
short deba‘e, the House resolved (by 119 to 67) 
to go into committee on the bill; the division 

1. Lord Cranbrook stated in the House of Lords that 
the bill had been carried in the Commons by a combi- 


nation of Conservatives and Liberals ; but only three 
Liberal members voted against the adjournment. 
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being again a strictly party one, and the 
bishops voting with the Government. On the 
third reading, Lord Aberdare proposed amend- 
ments which would have placed Nonconformists 
in the same position as they are under the 
Burial Acts; but the Government and its sup- 
porters objected to any alteration in the bill, 
because, if amended, it would have to go back 
to the other House, which might not agree to 
their lordships’ amendments! So the bill 
received the royal assent and became an Act, 
and perhaps no legal change in a matter 
strongly affecting the feelings, as well as the 
necessities, of the people was ever passed with 
so little knowledge on the part of the people, or 
with so little consideration on the part of the 
Legislature. 3 , 


II.— THE REAL OBJECT OF THE ACT, 


As the bill ovuld not be got through the 
Lords in the same fashion as it had been passed 
through the Commons, its promoters tried to 
conceal its real character. It was not only a 
small measure, but its object was ‘‘ to dissever the 
question of interment from any vexed religious 
controversy’(2). The hope was expressed that 
‘the question of the passing of the bill would 
not be made one between Church and Dissent,’’ 
and that ‘‘it would be agreed to as one which 
was required to meet a necessity of the public 
health” (3). The Archbishop of York also ex- 
pressly said that it would not dispose of the 
burials question, of which more would be heard 
hereafter, 


No sooner, however, has the bill become law 
than this small and innocent measure has 
assumed quite a new shape in the eyes of its 
delighted supporters. It bas solved a problem 
which had previously baffled the Legislature (4). 
A peaceful solution of the burials question has 
been devised (5). The ground has been cut from 
under Mr. Morgan’: feet (6), and to ask the House 
of Commons to pass his bill now will be insult- 
ing, if not ludicrons(7). Thus itis ayowed that 
the real purpose of the bill professing to promote 
public health was to prevent Nonconformist 
burial services in the parochial churchyards! 
It is an ecclesiastical, in the guise of a sanitary, 
measure, 

Having obtained their Act, and thrown off all 
disguise as to the use to be made of it, the next 
thing the supporters of the measure are aiming 
at is to persuade sympathisers to do their best 
to bring it into immediate, as well as general, 
operation. And, as the chief purpose of the 
Act is to maintain the existing clerical mouo- 
poly in churcbyards, it is to tho clergy that 
they instiuctively appeal. ‘‘ Zhe clergy gene 
rally are urged to avail themselves of this grand 
opportunity, and set to work at once to intro- 
duce the measure in their parishes’ (8). ‘* It is 
much to be hoped that clergymen will see the 
necessity of giving their assistance to sanitary 
officers, and by this means doing their part 
towards removing every possibility of haviug 
Dissenters and Atheists publicly burying the 
dead in the ancient or the modern church- 
yards” (9). ‘* The clergy will be much to blame 
if they allow the opportunity thus unexpectedly 
afforded, of settling the vexed burial question, 
to be thrown away unused”’(10). *‘ lf through- 
out the rural districts Church people are only 
true to themselves, this Act muy prove to have 
been the turning point in the history of as 
vexatious a controversy as it has been our lot 
to be concerned in”’ (11)—a clear admission thut 
it is in the supposed intvrest of ‘‘Oburch 
people,” and not of the public health, thut th 
measure has been passed. 


2. Earl Stanhope, 

8. Lord Cranbrook. 
4. Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill, 
5. Dr. Eastwood in the Guardian, 

) The Record, 
8 
9 
0 
1 


. Church Quarterly Review. 
. Bishop of Carlisle. 
. Bishop of Lincoln. : 
1 . Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill. 


. The National Church. | 


The intention of thess urgent appea's is 
obvious. It is hoped that, with the help of the 
Local Government Board (12), by whom the Act 
is to be administered, and before the Conserva- 
tives quit offics, such a number of rural 
churchyards may be closed, and new cemeteries 
provide, as will furnish a pretext for the allega- 
tion that the burials grievance is in course of 
being redreseed, and that thereis no longer any 
necessity for Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill. There- 
fore it is that instant action is urged, and that 
the Local Government Board has, wih such 
remarkable promptitude, issued a circular 
urging the various sanitary authorities to avail 
themselves of its powers. Delay, it is clear, is 


| thoaght to be dangerous: it is wishel to get 


sanitary authorities committed to the ad >ption 
of the Act before the public have had tims to 
ascertain ita real character. 


IIIL—GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ACT. 
The Act is short enough to be given in full :— 
1. This Act may be cited as the Public Health 


(Interments) Act, 1879, and shall be construed as 


one with the Public Health Act, 1875, in this Act 
called the principal Act. 

2. (1) The provisions of the principal Act, as to 
a place for the reception of the dead before inter- 
ment, in the principal Act called a mortuary, shall 
extend to a place for the interment of the dead, 
in this Act called a cemetery ; and the purposes of 
the principal Act shall include the acquisition, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a cemetery. (2) A 
local authority may acquire, construct, and main- 
tain a cemetery either wholly or partly within or 
without their district, subject as to works without 
their district for the purpose of a cemetery to the 
provisions of the principal Act as to sewage works 
by a local authority without their district. (3) A 
lucal authority may accept a donation of land for 
the purpose of a cemetery, and adonation of money 
or other property for enabling them to acquire, 
construct, or maintain a cemetery. 

3. The Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, shall be ine — 
corporated with this Act, 


The Act is praised for being ‘‘simple”; buf, 
if this is simplicity, what must complexity be? 

The italicised passages contain the important 
portions of the Act, and it will be seen thet it 
merely tacks together the Public IHealth Act, 
1875, and the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, and 
makes the former applicable to cemeteries, and 
the latter to ‘‘ local authorities,” as well 9s to 
cemetery companies. It is, therefore, necessary — 
to carefully study those two Acts to find out 
the provisions of this new Act. 


The Public Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict., 
co. 55), is of great length, filling 164 pages, and 
containing 343 clauses, and numerous sche- 
dules. It relates to drains and sowers, water 
closets, scavenging, wator supply, lodging 
houses, trade nuisances, infecticus diseases, 
and unsound meat! The only reference to the 
dead is to be found in three clauses relating to 
the provision of mortuaries for the reception of 
bodies before interment, and for post-mortem 
examivations. The new Act provides that local 
authorities (13) shall, in addition, have power to 
provide cometeries ; but lays dowa no other 
rules for their guidance than are to ba found 
in the Uemeteries Clauses Act. 


That Act was passed five years beforo the first 
Burial Act was passed, and relates only to 
cemeteries provided by proprietary companies. 
As a consequence, it is silent on many points 
in regard to which legislation is needed; con- 
tains provisions which are altogether inappli- 
cable to parochial cemeteries; and has none of 
the safeguards which mere inserted in the Burial 


——— 


| 


12. That they do not ‘freckon witovut tueir bust” is 
shown by the circular issued by the board. After 
naming several gronnds on which the Act may be 
brought into operation, it adds:—‘‘ [ustances ma 
exist where, in deference to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tante, it may be expedient to provide, in accordance 
with the policy of the Burial Acts, a cemetery in which 
persons of different creeds may be buried with their own 
religious rites,” and it is intimated ‘hat in such, as well 
as other cases, the compulsory power of the board may 
be invoked and exercised. Yet it is gravely stated by 
the Church Defence Institution that ‘‘ the question 
thus removed from poutical, or ecclesiastical, considera- 
tions ’’! | 

13, The term local authority, wherever used in this 
paper, means the “ Urban Sanitary Authority,” or the 
‘‘ Rural Sanitary Authority,” as the case may be, 
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rights of Nonconformist parishioners. 


“Utstrict, it would be competent for the Local 


_ txpenses the amount is raised by a separate rate to 


Acts to protect the interests of ratepayers and the 


Thus, the new Act, while it does not repeal 
the Burial Acts, will, so far as it proves operative, 
set them aside, and local authorities will be able, 
and may be compelled, to provide cemeteries 
free from the conditions and restrictions which 
the Legislature bas thought necessary for the 
regulation of parochial burial-places. The new 
Act is, therefore, not only a bungling, but a 
retrograde piece of legislation. It has required 
an elsborate expogition of the Local Guvern- 
meut Board to make the Act intelligible; and 
it may be confidently predicted that, when its 
applica'ion to local circumstances comes to be 
cons’ :‘ored, the difficulties which it creates, and 
the .. surdities it involves, will become increas- 
ingly apparent (14). 

IV.—LEADING PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 


The following extracts from the circular of 
the Local Governmest Board to the Sanitary 
Authorities, dated August 19tb, 1879, contain 
an authoritative statement of the effect of the 
Act (15) :— 

1. Powers and Obligations of Sanitary Authorities, 
— ‘Section 141 of the Public Health Act enables 
@ sanitary authority to provide and fit up a proper 

lace as a mortuary for the reception of dead bodies 

fore interment, and to make bye-laws with 
respect to the mansgement and charges for the use 
of the same, and it is moreover compulsory on a 
sanitary authority to provide a mortuary, if they 
should be required by the Local Government Board 
to do so, he effect, therefore, of the Act which 
has just been passed is, in 1 ke manner, to empower a 
sanitary authority to provide a cemetery, and to 
render it compulsory on them to do so if the Local 
Government Board should require one to be provided.” 
| 2. Cases to which the Act is applicable-—‘' The 
Legislature has not specified the cases in which it 
is incumbent upon the sanitary authority to give 
effect to the provisions of the new statute; but, 
seeing that it is incorporated with the Public 
Health Act, there can be no doubt that wherever, in 
the interests of the public health, itis necessary that a 
cemetery should be provided in any locality, the 
Legislature contemplated that the local authority 
would exercise the important powers now conferred 
upon them.” 

[Cases—all of a sanitary kind—in which it will 
be incumbent on the authorities to take action are 
named, and then follows the passage already given 
in a footnote on the last page. | 

3. Puwers of Local Government Board.—*“* The 
question whether a cemetery should be provided for a 
particular locality will be one for the determination of 
the sanitary authority in the first instance ; and it is 
only in the event of their default to establish a 
proper cemetery where one is required, or in con- 
sequence of a loan being needed to carry out the 
undertaking, or, if they should determine to con- 
struct a cemetery outside their district, of objection 
being taken to such a proceeding, that the Local 
—— Board have any authority to inter- 

ere. 

4. Cemeteries Outside a District,—‘‘ The statute 
enables a sanitary authority to acquire, construct, 
and maintain a cemetery, either within or without 
their district. In the latter case, however, at 
least three months before the cemetery is com- 
menced, public notice must be given, and, in the 
event of any objection, the work cannot proceed 
without the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, after local inquiry.” 


5. Payment of Cost and Expenses of Cemeteries.— | 


‘* With the sanction of the central authority, they 
will be enabled to borrow money to pay for the 
purchase of the requisite land, for draining and 
enclosing the site, and for nares it otherwise 
suitable for the object intended. If the sanitary 
authority should deem it expedient to provide a 
cemetery, without resorting to a loan for the pur- 


pose, it is competent for them to do so, and to | 


charge the cost upon the local rates.” . f) 

6. How Money is to be raised by Rates.—‘* In the 
case of an urban sanitary authority the rate liable 
for this cost will be the general district rate, or 
other rate applicable to the general purposes of the 
Public Health Act within the district. In the case 
of a rural sanitary authority the amount would 
come under the head of general expenses, and be 
defrayed out of the rate applicable to the payment of 
such expenses ”—[See mode’ of raising money for 
cemetery purposes, on the next page. | 

7. Difference between’ Rating for General and 
Special Eapenses.—‘' If; however, the cemetery 
were provided for a separate contributory place, 
by which is meant ‘a parish or special drainage dis- 
trict, or so much of a parish as is not within an 
urban sanitary district or a special drainage 


Government’ Board to order the amount to be 
special expenses, in which event the charge would 
be borne by the particular contributory place, but 
with this distinction in the incidence of the rate that, 
whereas in the caxe of general expenses the amount is 
either paid out of the ,oor-rate or levied by a rate of 
an equal sum in the pound, in the case of special 


14. Tne Bishops of Carlisle and Ely have already 
pointed out the necessity for amending the Aci in 
ee to certain points, | 

5. Particular attention should be paid to tho italicised 
passages, The subjects and the numbers of the several 


which lands are assessable at only one-fourth, The 
rates referred to would 1: hke manner be applicable 
to the maintenance of the cemetery after it is 
established.” 

8. Parochial Committees of Management.—‘' A 
rural sanitary authority may depute to a parochial 
committee the exercise of their powers in connection 
with the management of any cemetery which may be 
required for any contributory place,” 

9. Donations for Cemeteries.—‘‘The Act autho- 
rises sanitary authorities to accept a donation of 
land for the purpose, and also a donation of money 
or other property for enabling them to acquire, 
construct, or maintain a cemetery.” 

10. Management and Charges.—‘' The application 
to a cemetery of Section 141 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, which will enable the sanitary authority to 
make bye-laws with respect to the management and 
charges for the use of any cemetery established by 
them. Such bye-laws must be made in conformity 
with the Pablic Health Act, and be confirmed y 
the central authority ; and the president contem- 
plates that the department should hereafter frame 
a series of model bye-laws to be recommended for 
adoption.” 

ll. Building of Chapels.—‘‘The sanitary autho- 
rity may build such chapels in the cemetery for 
the performance of burial services as they may thin’ 
fit, and lay out and embellish the grounds of ths 
cemetery.” 


12. Consecrated Ground.—‘‘ The sanitary autho. 
rity may cet apart a portion of the cemetery for 
burials according to the rites of the Established 
Church, and the bishop of the diocese may, on the 
application of the sanitary authority, consecrate the 
portion so set apart.” 

13. Consecrated Chapels.—‘‘ A chapsl, to be 
approved by the bishop, must be built on the conse- 
crated part for the performance of the burial service 
of the Established Church.” 

14, Chaplains for Consecrated Ground.—‘'A 
salaried chaplain is to be appointed to officiate in 
the consecrated part of the cemetery ; the appoint- 
ment and salary to be eubject to the approval of the 
bishop.” ° 

15. Unconsecrated Ground and Chapels.—‘‘ The 
sanitary authority may set apart the whole or a 
portion of the unconsecrated part of the cemetery 
asa place of burial for persons not being members 
of the Established Church, and may allow in any 
chapel built in such unconsecrated part a burial 
service to be performed according to the rites of 
any church or congregation other than the Esta- 
blished Church.” See 

16. Act not applicable to Metropolis.—‘'The Act 
does not extend tothe metropolis, and it is scarcely 
necessary to point out that in other parts of the 
country where suitable cemetéries’are in existence 
there can rarely be need for resorting to its pro- 
visions,” , Ue 

V.—PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE AOT. 

Although the new Act has not settled the 
burials auestion, it has made a considerable 
change in the burial law, and it is important 
that the exact nature and extent of that change 
should be understood. . 

1. It has not repealed what have been known as 
‘* the Burial Acts ;” and, therefore, parishioners 
who wish to do so, and who really require u 
cemetery, because their churchyard is full, may 
still avail themselves of those Acts to appoint 
Burial Boards, or to authorise Town Councils 
and Local’ Boards to act as Burial Boards. 
They will thereby escape the uncertainties and 
the absurdities of this Act. 

2. The law as to the Closing of Churchyards has 
not been altered. Hitherto churchyards sup- 
posed to be in an unsanitary state have been 
visited by inspectors appointed by the Home 
Office. The Home Office may, or may not, take 
action at its pleasure (16 and 17 Vic., cap. 134, 
sec. 1), and local boards of health may make 
representations on the subject (Public Health 
Act, 1848, 11 and 12 Vic., cap. 63, sec. 82.) In 
either case a Secretary of State must make a 
representation to Her Majesty in Council that, 
Me for the protection of the public health,” a 
burial-ground requires to be closed. And notice 
of such representation, and of the time when 
it is to be considered, is to be published in the 
London Gazette, and affixed to the doors of 
churches and chapels of the pariehes affected one 
month before the representation is considered. In 
the case of action by a board of health there 
must be a notice in a local newspaper. The 
object of these provisions is to euable the 
parishioners to sbow cause, if they can, wh 
the burial-ground should not be closed. The 
reports of the inspectors of the local board 
should therefore be closely scrutinised, and if 
‘the protection of the public health” does not 
render it necessary to close any ground, the 
parishioners ehould take action to prevent, if 
possible, the issue of an Order in Uouncil for 
the discontinuance of burials therein. (See 
Expenses of maintaining closed churchyards, 
on next page 

Changes really madein the Law.—Hitherto, 
while burial- places could be closed by Order in 
‘Council, there has been no authority to compel 
parishioners to provide others in their place 
That authority is now vested in the Local 


paragraphs quoted have been inserted for the con- 
venience of reference, fi, 


Government Board, which may order inquiries 
to be made; make orders as to the payment of 


- 


the costs: thereof, and make “ provisional 
orders ’’—which last must be submitted to Par. 
liament for confirmation. Should tbere be 
neglect of duty on the part of local authority, 
the Local Government Board may issue an order 
for its performance, and, if needful, apply for a 
mandamus for its enforcement, and direct some 
other person to do the work, but at the expense 
of the local authority. 

These appear to be large powers, but rate- 
payers need not bo frightened by them. All 
through the Public Health Act runs the prin- 
ciple that the promotion of the public hea’th ig 
the object for which it was passed, and it may 
be confidently expected that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench will not exercise its power by 
mandamus simply to provide new cemeteries not 
required for any sanitary purposes, but desired 
only to prevent Nonconformist burial-services 
being conducted in parochial churchyards. The 
idea of the Local Government Board compélling 
the closing of nearly 13,000 eburchyards/ 
whether full or not, and whethér in a good 
sanitary condition or not, is too/prepseterous to 
be entertained by those who know/‘the attach- 
ment of parishioners to their ancient parochial 
burial-places, and the stubbornness with which 
they can assert their rights. / 

The nature of the Authority in whom powers are 
vested by the Act.—Hitherto, parishioners, in 

ublic vestry, or burgesses, acting through 
ewe Councils, or ratepayers, through local 
boards of health, have provided and managed 
new cemeteries,. Thése powers are, apparently, 
not taken away from them by this Act; but the 
Act gives power to two other bodies also—viz., 
urban and rural sanitary authorities—bodies 
not chosen fur ‘cemetery purposes, and the 
members of which, as a whole, may swamp the 
votes ‘of those who represent the parish for 
which it is proposed to provide a cemetery, and, 
with the aid of the Local Government Board, 
run counter to the strongest wishes of the 
inhabitants (16). 

Parochial Committees.—It may be alleged that 
the power given to local authorities to assist in 
catrying out the Act meets the objection just 
stated, and so it would if the local committees 
were to be appointed by the locality, and not 
by the entire body, representing the whole of a 
district. Under Clauses 200 to 204 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, an urban authority 
may appoint, out of their own number, so many . 
persons as they may think fit, as a committee 
for any of the purposes of the Act; but such 
committee is not to borrow money,’or make 
rates, or enter into contracts, and is to be sub- 
ject to the regulations of the authority appoint- 
ing it. A rural authority may deleg@te all their © 
powers for a year to a committee composed of 
their own members, “‘ provided that one-third, at 
least, of such committee shall consist of ex officio 
guardians ” (16), or if there be not an adequate 
number of ex-officio guardians, the deficiency 
shall be made ot elected guardians. Further, a 
rural authority {including a committee) may 
form a parochial committee for a contributory 
place, consisting either wholly of members of 
the authority, or committee, cr partly of rate- 
payers, qualified as the authority may deter- 
mine. Here, it may be said, is an admirable 
mode of virtually placing the power required . 
for’ providing and managing cemeteries in 
the hands of the ratepayers for whom the 
cemeteries are needed. Yes! if the ratepayers 
directly elected the committee, as they do a 

Burial Board; but the composition of the local 
committees may either be determined by local 
or personal accidents, or else the committees 
may be packed, so as to ensure the realisation 
of the wishes of the majority, or of individuals 
who are skilled in the manipulation of public 
business to secure theirown ends. The respon- 
sibility to the ratepayers will be so indirect, 
and it will often be so impossible for them to 
influence the appointment, or decisions, of these 
committees, that they will become mere delusions 
for their professed purpose. 


Expenses of new Cemeteries.—Except when the 
ground is given, the cost of the new cemeteries, 
and of laying them out, fencing them, &c., will 
be defrayed out of public rates—either at once, 
or, if money be borrowed, then for a long series 
of years. In some cases, where the Jand is 
given, the other expenses will have to be in- 
curred. Wherever there is a chapel, or two 
chapels, they too will have to be built at the 

ublic expense, and, if one be consecrated, 
isseuting ratepayers will have besides to pay 
part of the cost of consecration. Under the 
Burial Acts, the incumbent of the parish may 
officiate in the consecrated part of a cemetery 


16 Itisa fact of material importance that magistrates 
—many of them clergymen—are ex-officio Poor Law 
guardiavs, an!, as such, members of the rural sanitary 
authority, aud it is quite conceivable that the issue 
may be, in fact, decided by these non-representative 
members. And, as been shown, landowners and tithe- 
owners may cast three-fourths of the burden on other 


ratepayers | 
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and is entitled to receive the customary fees. 
Under this Act a ‘‘ salaried chaplain is to be 
appointed to officiate in the consecrated part of 
the cemetery; the appointment and salary to 


_ be subject to the bishop of the diocese” (17), and the 


public have been warned that, in order to com- 
pensate the parochial clergy for the loss of 


‘their fees, they are likely to be appointed chap- 


lains. If the local authority and the bishop 
agree to it, there will be nothing to prevent the 


-addition toclericalincomesinthecountry parishes 


by giving the clergy salaries as chaplains, instead 
of their being dependent on a source of income 
so precarious as fees, And, so far as the burial- 


-ground receipts fail, the ratepayers will have to 


find the money; and so will Nonconformists, 
though they may not benefit by the chaplain’s 


: gervices. 


Lhe expenses of maintaining closed Church- 
yards.—There are between 12,000 and 13,000 
churchyards still in use, and every one of these 
which may be closed—whether with or without 
‘sufficient reason—may have to be keptin order, 
and the fences, &c., maintained at the cost of 
the ratepayers (18 & 19 Vict,., cap. 128, sec. 18). 
There will thus be, so far’as churchyards are 
concerned, a revival of Church-rates. 

Mode of raising money for Cemetery Purposes.— 
One result of adopting the provisions of the 
Public Health Act for cemetery purposes is 
that rates will be levied in what, in some cases, 
may prove avery unjust manner. The passage 
in the Local Government circular (page 6; sce 
How money is to be raised by Rates) makes two 
thiugs clear— | 

1. In the case of a rural sanitary authority 
it is provided that the expense will come under 
the head of ‘‘ general expenses,” to which each 
parish in the district (however extensive that 
district may be) is required to contribute its 
share in proportion to its rateable value, and 
although it may, and probably would, not 
derive any direct benefit from the provision 
made. 

2. The Local Government Board may—not 
must—order the amount to bos ‘“ special 
expenses”; in which event the charge would 
be borne by the contributory place to be bene- 
fited by the cemetery. But what would follow? 
Why, that, whereas in the case of general 
expenses the amount is either paid out of the 
poor-rate, or levied by a rate of an equal sum 
in the pound, in the case of special expenses the 
amount is raised by a separate rate, to which 
lands and tithes are assessable at only one- 


-fourth. Thus the landholder and the tithe 


receiver will pay only one-fourth of the rate, 
while the householder will have to pay all the 
rest! The probability is that this is the mode 
of taxation which, if the Act were generally 
adopted, would most commonly prevail. 
Consecrated and vwunconsecrated ground and 
Chapels.—The blundering character of this new 
Act is further shown by the provisions relating 
to consecrated and unconsecrated ground, and 
to the erection of chapels. The Cemeteries 
Clauses Act—incorporated with this Act—leaves 
it open to the local authority to provide ground 
which shall be wholly consecrated—though 
Dissenters will help to pay it ; or wholly uncon- 
secrated—though Churchmen will also help to 
pay; or to divide a cemetery into consecrated 
and unconsecrated parts. That is, it may act 
justly or unjustly, to either Churchmen or 
issenters, and nobody can prevent it. But if 
the authority provides consecrated ground, then 
it ‘shall build” therein a chapel for Church 
of England services, according to a plan 
approved by the bishop. The new cemetery 
may be near thé old churchyard; and, though 
the church could continue to be used for burial 
services, the authority must put the parish to 
the expense of a chapel, which nobody wants. 
‘On the other hand, while Dissenters may have 
no chapel near, the authority may refuse to 
build a chapel for them in the unconsecrated 
part of the cemetery! Was ever arbitrary 
power conferred in a more grotesque way ? (18) 


Dissenting Burial Services.—The local authority | 


may—and therefore may refuse to—‘‘ allow in 
any chapel built within the unconsecrated part 
of the cemetery a burial service to be performed, 
according to the rites of any church or congre- 
gation other than the Established Church, by 
avy minister (19) of such other church or congre- 


_ gation, or recognised as such by the religious 


community or society to which he belongs.” 
(Sec. 36 of Cemeteries Clauses Act. ) 


In other words, having provided a cemetery, 


in part at the cost of Dissenters, the authority 
may do what it likes in granting or withholding 
the right of Dissenters to have, in the uncon- 
secrated ground, a chapel; or, if both be pro- 
vided, it may impose regulations which, in 


. 17. And a salaried clerk, to assist tbe chaplain, may 


— 


be appointed. 
18. Tue vishops of Carlisle and Ely have detected this 
flaw in the Act, and already say it must be amended ! 
19. It will be seen that only ministers may officiate ! 


°‘ o—.- =e -~ « 


some cases, will render concessions to Dissenters 
inoperative, and of no practical value. Under 
the Burial Acts the Home Secretary can con- 
trol the action of burial boards in these matters; 
but the Local Government Board has no similar 
power over the sanitary authorities, 

The altered status and rights of the parochical 
Clergy.—No doubt, without intending it, the 
framers of the new Act have effected an impor- 
tant change in the position of the parochial 
clergy, so far as the Act may prove operative. 
If the Burial Acts afford protection to Noncon- 
formists, they do not neglect the alleged rights, 
or supposed interests, of the Established clergy. 
By the sec. 32 of 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 85, it is 
provided that ‘‘after consecration has taken 
place, the burial-ground is to be deemed the 
burial-ground of the parish or parishes for 
which it has been provided ”’; and the incum- 
bent ‘‘ shall, by himself, and his curate, or such 
duly qualified persons as he may authorise, 
perform the duties, and have the same rights and 
authorities for the performance of the religious 
service in the burial, in the consecrated portion, 
of the remains of the parishioners, and shall be 
entitled to receive the same fees in respect of such 
burials which he has previously received,”’ as if 
such burial-ground were the burial- ground of 
the parish. 

The incumbent is also to receive such fees in 
respect to vaults, monuments, gravestones, 
tablets, monumental inscriptions, in the con- 
secrated portion, as shall be ‘‘fixed by the 
vestry, with the approval of the bishop,” or as 
he would, by law or custom, have been entitled 
to in the parochial churchyard. 

Wherever cemeteries are still provided under 
the Burial Acts, these provisions will continue 
in force; but there is nothing like them in 
the Cemeteries Clauses Act, and consequently 
nothing in the new Act. The parochial incum- 
bent disappears from the scene as completely «as 
though he were disestablished ! He has no status, 
no rights, and no fees secured to him by law. 
The local authority may appoint him a salaried 
cemetery chaplain, if it likes; but if he is un- 
popular, or displeases the authority, it may pass 
him by and may appoint someone else as chap- 
lain, and the consent of that someone else must be 
obtained before the incumbent can officiate at the 
interment of one of his own parishioners ! (see 
sec. 29). This change may bea very desirable 
one in the public interest; but will the paro- 
chial clergy, when they quite understand how 
they have been treated by Mr. Marten and his 
friends, be very anxious to aid them in bringing 
the Act into active operation ? 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Many of the statements already made will 
suggest, to some extent, what are the duties, 
with reference to this Act, of those who wish to 
settle thé Burials Question by the adoption of 
a@ comprehensive and equitable principle, 
instead of attempting to settle it, or seeming 
to do so, by crooked devices and bungling 
methods. But the following practical sugges- 
tions may be added :— 


1. Thereis not the slightest good reason why 
the Act should be hurriedly adopted, even on 
sanitary grounds, as though a plague, or an 
epidemic, were at our doors. 


2. The promoters of the Act should be held 
to their own original statement, that it was 
passed on sanitary grounds alone, and not be 
allowed to use it for other purposes. 


8. Ratepayere should set their faces like a 
flint agsinst all attempts to closecountry church- 
yards except it may be desirable to close them 
for sanitary reasons. 


4, The reports of the local sanitary inspectors 
in regard to the state of the churchyards should, 
therefore, be closely scrutinised, and their 
accuracy and honesty be ascertained. 

5. The utmost care should be taken to prevent 
the clergy, aud those who uphold clerical aims, 
using the Act for their own, instead of for the 
public good. | 


6. Poor-law guardians, and other members of 
senitary authorities, who can be trusted to ex- 
pose and defeat such designs, should be commu- 
nicated with, and informed as to the rea! cha- 
racter of the Act, and be urged to be vigilant 
and resolute in their action. ee 

7. The proceedings of the local authorities 
should be watched by the ratepayers, aud pub- 
licity be at once given to anything which 
appears to be dangerous, or doubtful, in its 
character, 

8. There should be no unnecessary fear of the 
Local Government Board and of its threats, or 
of the threats of those who may use the board 
as a bugbear to frighten ill-informed, or timid, 
local authorities, or ratepayers. 

9, Let it be remembered that all the arrange- 
ments made under the Act may be set aside by 
the passing, at a comparatively early period, of 
another Burials Bill of a satisfactory and final 
character. ’ 


——-— 


10, Lhere -s nuotning in the history of this 
Act, or in its contents, to call for the forbear- 
ancs of those whom, it is now plainly avowed, 
it was passed to circumvent and thwart. I: is 
a piece of legislation which does not deserve to 
succeed, and its failure will give satisfaction to 
all who desire that our legislation should be 
equitable aud straightforward. 


Notr.—The price of the Public Health (Inter- 
ments) Act, 1579, is 2d. ; of the Cemeferies Clauses 
Act, 1847. 81. ; and the Public Health Act, 1875, 
7s. G1. They may all be obtained at the Queen’s 


Priaters (Eyre and Spottiswoode), East Harding- 
street, Fleet-street, | 
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FAILURE OF MR. MARTEN'S BURIAL ACT. 


The Rev. R. C. Meade, Vicar of St. Neot's, writes 
a3 follows in the Guardian of Wednesday :— 


*‘Sir,—Ia this parish wa thought of proceeding 
under Mr. Marten’s Act, but after long and serious 
deliberation we found so many difficulties connected 
with its practical working that the vestry unani- 
mously resolved not to adopt it. The compulsory 
building of achapel on the consecrated portion, and 
the appointment of asalaried chaplain, were two of 
our great difficulties. 1] am aware that the chapel 
to be built must firet be approved of by the bishop 
of the diocese, and the bishop, it has been suggested, 
need not approve of any plan if he chooses, and 
thus the building of a chapel may be avoide}, or, 
at all events, indefinitely postponed. But this I 
rezard as mere quibbling, and I think a bishop who 
refused his assent to any and all plans would find 
in most cases s»me ‘aggrieved parishion:r’ wo 
would apply for a mandamus to compel his approval 
of some plan. And then, as regards the appoint- 
ment of a chaplain, we found another difficulty. 
If appointed, as suggested, at a nominal salary, the 
incumbent would lose all burial fees, amounting in 
some parishes to a large portion of his stipend. If 
appointed at such a salary as would reimburse him 
for loss of present foes, then the objection was 
made that we were going back to the old system of 
Church-rates In face of these and other difficulties, 
the vestry unanimously resolved to proceed under 
the old Burial Act. A resolution was passed ia 
favour of closing all burial-grounds in the parish ; 
this was forwarded to the Home Secretary, and he 
bas issued an Order in Council in compliance with 
our wishes. We have elected a burial board with. 
out opposition, aud in a ehort time hope to have a 
cemetery provided forthe parish. By proceeding 
thus, instead of under Marten’s Act, we avoid all 
difficulties. No chapel need be erected. The 
incumbert retains his fees as heretofore for burials 
in the consecrated part. And all parties— Church- 
men as well as Dissenters—are satisfied. I would, 
therefore, advise your correspondent todo a3 we 
have done. There is no difficulty. Instead of 
meeting with opposition from Dissenters, I found 
them unanimous in favour of acemetery. I may 
add that our churchyard is not full, or nearly so,” 


A letter, addressed by the clerk of the St. Neot’s 
Committee, to the St. Neot'’s Monthly Advertiser, 
supplies some iwportant information relative to the 
views of the Local Government Board in regard to 
certain points of the new Act. At a vestry meet- 
ing of St. Neot’s parish, held on September 9, the 
the following resolution was passed :— 


That this vestry be adjonroed until the Local 

Government Board and the Secretary of State have 
expressed their opinion upon the questions referred to 
them, and that a committee be appoiated to obtain 
necessary information and to report to an adjourned 
meeting. / 
In coseatone of that resolution, and by direction 
of the committee then appointed, the clerk to the 
committee arranged an interview with Sir John 
Lambert, when the following facts were elicited— 
1. That a cemetery under Marten’s Act would have 
to be provided by aperial rate levied exclusively over 
the local board district, and that no part of the 
parish of Kynesbury—even with its own consent— 
could share the liability. 2. That all the me mbers of 
the local board for St. Neots and Ej nesbury would 
form a burial board. 3 That thp inhabitants of 
St. Neots outside the local board district would 
have no right of sepulture, althongh such right 
might probably be given by bye laws of the local 
board (acting as a burial board) on such terms es to 
payment of fees, &c., as might be reasonable, 4, 
That if any part of the cemetery were consecrated, 
achapel, to be approved by the bishop, must be 
built upon such consecrated part. 5. That in the 
face of the Order in Council closing the existing 
burial grounds, the Secretary of State claimed the 
right of approving of any cemetery proposed to be 
provided under Marten’s Act, as well as under 
Burial Acts. The committee met on the 17th 
October, and unanimously resolved ; — 


That this commi:tee recommcni to the acjourred 
vestry to proceed under the Bur al Acts, and to appoint 


a burial b a'd for the parish of St. Neot’s. 
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